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PUCCINI’S TURANDOT IN BERLIN 
MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVELTY IN YEARS 


Vienna’s New Polish “Caruso” Makes His Bow—Respighi Coneert—New Works by Jarnach and Rieti 


Bertin.—The principal musical event in Berlin during the 
first half of November was the first performance of Puccini’s 
Turandot in the Municipal Opera House. The first German 
performance took place in Dresden. Bruno Walter prepared 
the performance with the utmost care and the result was 
extremely enjoyable, a complete success by unanimous con- 
sent of all concerned—press and public. The most would 
have been first rate but for the rather inadequate rendering 
of the title role by Mafalda Salvatini, whose vocal powers 
are not quite up to the demands of the difficult task. Carl 
Martin Ochman as Prince Kalaf, however, will not find 
many superjors in vocal equipment. Lotte Schéne 
in the part of the young slave, Liu, sang most beauti- 
fully and with touching expression. All the minor = 
parts were entrusted to the best artists available, the = 
chorus sang splendidly, the orchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Walter, was altogether remarkable, and, 
finally, the stage decorations were a feast for the 
eye. Prof. Leo Pasetti from Munich showed both 
imagination and taste as well as practical experience 
in the gorgeous oriental scenes and costumes. 

Critics Like THE Score 

As to the music “of Puccini the impression was 
confirmed here that the master’s artistic ambition is 
greater in this score than in any of his former operas. 
Without doubt, purely melodic eure is not as 
fresh, spontaneous and effective in Turandot as in 
the earlier works. But on the pint hand Turandot 
shows a far greater mastery of the complete opera 
apparatus, of formal construction, monumental 
architecture, interesting symphonic development, 
variety of mood, contrast of colors, without any of 
those concessions to the vulgar taste of the great pub- 
lic, which make Tosca, for instance, so disagreeable 
to many musicians. The reception by the public was 
enthusiastic, and taking all in all, one might say that 
for many years no new opera has pleased the Berlin 
public as much as Turandot. 

A PHENOMENAL 








New TENor 





Another sensational event—of a very different ©& 
kind, however,—has been the first appearance here | 
of the young Polish tenor, Jan Kiepura. A few @ 
weeks ago hardly anybody here had ever heard his — 
name, and at present his concerts are sold out and & 
Kiepura is the hero of the day. He was heralded — 
from Vienna as a “new Caruso.” In opera and i si 
concert he has proved convincingly, as might have H 
been foretold, that he cannot begin to be compared a 
with Caruso, as regards vocal artistry, force of in- : 
dividuality, or musical ability. What he does & 
possess, however, as a gift of nature, isa phenomenal =~ 
tenor voice. At present he seems hardly worthy of d 


so wonderful a gift, as he sings merely powerful and 
brilliant sounds, without much soul, culture and taste, 
without much feeling for style. 

As Kiepura is still very young one may hope good 
advice may not fail to influence him, and that he will 3 
take pains to learn the numerous trifles of which as : 
yet he seems ignorant. Then perhaps one might have : 
real reason to compare him with the great Caruso, =| 
but then perhaps Kiepura would no longer be in need 
of such a comparison. The question is whether his 
enormous success with the public will leave him 
enough eritical sense to perceive his own shartcom- 
ings. His success was as immediate and powerful 
as Dusolina Giannini’s, but what a difference in the = 
artistic weight of these two newcomers ! 

; A Respiotti Nicut 

Ottorino Respighi, Italian composer, has focussed 
unusual attention upon himself on several occasions. 
The Society of the Friends of Music devoted an 
entire program ta Respighi’s works, conducted by 
Dr. Heinz Unger, and Respighi himself took part, 
playing the solo part in his new piano concerto. The 
first number of the program, the overture to the 
comic opera, Belfagor, had to be omitted, as the 
orchestral parts did not arrive in time. 

In his piano concerto “in the Mixolydian mode” 
Respighi follows the line of that archaeological 
mentality which has induced him to write works like 
the “Gregorian” violin concerto and the “Doric” 
string quartet. The new piano concerto is quite 
similar in style to these former works. It is written * 
with remarkable musicianship and sounds very well. 
There is little in it, however, to stir the listener, as three 
long movements of “mixolydian” music myst needs sound 
a little monotonous, owing to the narrow circle of diatonic 
harmony accessible to the old church modes. Respighi is a 
good pianist, though not a very brilliant virtuoso. 

The closing number was the lyric tone-poem, Primavera, 
for soli, chorus and orchestra. It is a somewhat too extended 
cantata praising emphatically the delights of springtime, full 
of that impressionistic landscape painting in which Respighi 
has always delighted and which he pursues with incontestable 
mastery. Lack of contrast is also the weakness of this 
score, though the single episodes, considered separately, are 
of great musieal beauty. Respighi’s music was evidently 
much liked by the public, and the composer was honored by 
warm applause, of which a due portion is to be accorded to 
Dr. Heinz Unger, the able and enthusiastic conductor. Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner, eminent Lieder singer also included a group 
of new Respighi songs in her last recital. 

JarNnacn’s “Morninc Sounp Pray” 

In the fourth Philharmonic concert Furtwangler con- 

ducted for the first time Philipp Jarnach’s Morgenklangspiel. 
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conductor of the People’s 
opened its seventh season in brilliant fashion on November 28, 
Jordan Hall. 
the Boston Globe wrote last spring: 

feeling for melody and rhythm have 
ducting ta those who set a high price on refine ment.’ 
present season Mr. Mason will produce Le Flem’s Danses for the 
first time in America, as well as several compositions by the 
generation of American composers, including Elliot Griffis, Robert 
Crawford and Howard Thatcher, ¢ 
general public, 


NMA 


This little orchestral piece shows all the characteristics of 
Jarnach’s art, his extraordinarily cultivated taste and sense of 
sound, his aristocratic manner, his original harmony and dis- 
tinguished contrapuntal ingenuity. In conformity with its 
title, it has something of the cool morning hours; it lays 
stress on “Klang” and “Spiel,” i.e, sound and play. Not 
a serious, exciting piece, but rather a playful fantasy in loose 
form, something very delicate and charming for people able 
to appreciate the refinements of art. 

The central piece of the program was Brahms’ B flat major 
concerto, played by Artur Schnabel with eminent mastery, 
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STUART MASON, 
S ymphony Orchestra of Boston, 


taste and 
ende ared his 


‘His subtle 
always 


composers little known to 
but who, according to Mr. Mason, are 


leave their mark on the progress of music in this country 
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with a fully mature art of interpretation, an art aspiring to 
the sublimest aims. Furtwdngler, inspired by the admirable 
playing of the soloist, proved a worthy partner, and thus a 
memorable, perfect rendering of this masterpiece was the 
result. Stravinsky’s brilliant and showy Feux d'artifice, the 
Euryanthe overtyre, and Mozart’s E flat major symphony 
were the remaining pieces of the program, each one of them 
superbly presented. 
Ropert Hecer's Disu or DELIcActEs 

Robert Heger, conductor at the Vienna Opera, gave a 
concert with a chamber orchestra. Amiable little symphonies 
by the old masters, Polaci and John Christian Bach were 
balanced by a modern composition, Vittorio Rieti’s new con- 
certo for quintet of wind instruments and orchestra. This 
young Italian composer attracted international attention for 
the first time at the Venice festival of 1925. His char- 
acteristic note is humor, as the youngest generation under- 
stands this term, Mahler's bitter tragi-comic accents being 
mixed with Stravinsky's grotesque buffoonery, flavored with 
the essence of Italian popular music. A very funny affair 
indeed, but only at the first hearing. This kind of modern 


gaaewry+eyse«eiwvsesr a vt sam TTT Fyre rhe 


whi h 


Of his ability as an orche stral leader the critic of 
senstive 
Cone} 


During the 
younger 


the 
destined to 


humorous music takes the listener by surprise and makes him 
laugh, but it does not suffer repetition, 

Heger conducted these pieces with careful attention to the 
smallest detail, with great clearness and with the skill and 
taste of the cultured and experienced musician Mme. 
Ruzena Herlinger, of Vienna, had a well-deserved success 

(Continued on page 28) 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
BOSTON BEGINS SEASON 


Initial Concert Brilliantly Given With Stuart 
Conducting—Chicago Opera Repertory Announced 
Other Boston Notes 

The People’s Symphony 
conductor, gave its first concert of the 
November 28 at Jordan Hall. It proved to be the 
most significant beginning in the seven years since 
this orchestra was organized. Mr. Mason and the 
orchestra were warmly welcomed by a very large 
audience, the enthusiasm continuing throughout the 
concert. The program opened with Beethoven's 
dramatic overture to Fidelio, and it was readily 
clear that Jordan Hall was far better suited to these 
concerts than the theaters in which the People’s 
Orchestra has tried its fortunes during the past few 
There followed the aria, O Mio Fernando, 
from Donizetti’s La 


IN 


Mason 


Boston. 
Mason, 


>tuart 


season on 


Orchestra, 


seasons 


Favorita, sung with fine spirit 
by Dorothy George, soprano from the studio of 
Arthur Wilson, Much to the regret of her audi 
ence, Miss George’s indisposition made it impossible 
for her to sing also a group of three songs which 
she had originally announced. Her brave rendition 


of the 
For 


aria was keenly 
novel 
Trois Petites Piéces 
French composer, 


appreciated by her listeners 
number, Mr. Mason presented Satie’s 
Montées, in which the clever 
inspired by Rabelais, portrays 
Gargantua in super-refined miniatures with light 
touch and sardonic imagination P'schaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony, in F minor, with which Mr. Ma 
son closed his program, demonstrated in highly con 
vincing fashion the present prowess of the People’s 
Symphony. The soul-searching Tschaikowsky was 
revealed in a capital performance, the orchestra not 
only playing with admirable euphony and 
balance, but with a improvement in 


precis ion, 


also notable 


responsiveness to the will of their leader. The 
melancholy and despair of the opening movements, 
the futile attempt to evade the struggle with fate 
via the songful pizzicato scherzo, and .finally the 
tumultuous Babel of the exciting finale—all were 
portrayed with a telling freedom from _ restraint 
yet without any impairment of musical values, The 


recalling Mr. Ma 
beginning indeed, and 
future of this orchestra! 


audience was very enthus iastic, 
son many times. An auspicious 
one which bodes well for the 
Cuicaco Opera Repertory For Boston SEASON 
The repertory and casts for the 
opera to be given here by the 
Association this winter was announced at a meeting 
of guarantors at the Copley Plaza Hotel, December 
3, by the managing committee of the Boston Chi 
cago Opera Association. Sixteen performances will 
be given at the Opera House, beginning on Monday, 
January 31, and ending on Saturday, February 12 
novelties are Giordano’ 


The promised operat 
La Cena delle Beffe and Honegger’s Tudith For 
revivals there will be Mozart's Don Giovanni, Doni 
zetti's Daughter of the Regiment, Puccini's Gianni 
Schicchi, and, finally, Wagner's Tristan 

Among the notable new members of the company 
are Elsa Alsen, pleasantly recalled for her memor 
able performances with the Wagnerian Opera Com 


fortnight of 
Chicago Civic Opera 


pany a few seasons ago; Vanni Marcoux, favorite 
of the old Boston Opera days; Araldo Lindi, tenor 
Mme. Norena, soprano; Mme. Kurenko, soprano 
m and Mr. Montesanto, baritone. Otherwise the list 
includes such familiar names as Mmes.. Garden, 
Muzio, Mason, Van Gerdon and Raisa: Messrs 
Ansseau, Cortis, Marshall, Bonelli, Formichi, 


Rimini and Cotreuil 


Only $15,000 remains to be raised for the guar 
antee fund. The repertory and casts follow 
FIRST WEEK 
January 31—Verdi's Aida, with Muzio. Van Gordon 
Lindi, Rimini, Pelacco; February 1—Alfano’s Resurrectior 
with Garden, Ansseau and Formichi; Wednesday afternoon 
February 2-—-Gounod’s Faust, with Mason, Marcoux and 
Hackett; Wednesday evening, February 2—Wolf-Ferrari 
= Jewels of the Madonna, with Raisa and Lenska, Lamont 
= ind Rimini; February 3—Giordano’s La Cena delle Beffe 
with Muzio, Cortis, Montesanto, Polacco: February 4-~-Wag 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde, with Alsen, Van Gordon, Marshall 
Bonelli, Kipnis, Polacco; Saturday afternoon, February Debus 
Pelléas and Mélisande, with Garden, Marcoux Mojica, Cotreuil 
Polacco; Saturday evening, February 5—-Donizetti’s Lucia, wit 
Kurenko, Cortis and Bonelli 
SECOND WEEK 
February 7-——-Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, with Marcoux as the 
I'sar, Molica as Chouisky, and Polacco conducting Februar ~ 
Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment, with Kurenk Hackett and 
Cotreuil, followed by Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, with Muzio, Marshall 
and Formichi; Wednesday afternoon, Pebruary 9% tizet’s Carmen 
with Garden and Mason, Ansseau, Rimini and Pol ; Wednesday 
evening, February 9—Verdi's Rigoletto, with Norena Jonelli and 
Cortis; February 10—-Mozart’s Don Giovanni, with Mare: , Hacket 
Raisa, Mason, Norena, Polace February 1—Honegger’s Judit! 
with Garden and, Formichi, the chorus, which has an important part 
and Polacco conducting: followed by Pu i's Gianni Schiechi, with 
Rimini and Hackett Norena and Polacs Saturday 


atternoon 





February 12—-Puccini’s La Bohéme, with Mas Cortis, Montes: 
Polacco; Saturday evening, February 12-——-Verdi's I! Trovatore 
Muzio, Lenska, Lindi and Bonelli 

Raquet Meier Repeats Conquest 


Raquel Meller returned to Boston for three appearances 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday afternoon and evening 
November 22 and 23, in Symphony Hall. There and then 

(Continued on page 18) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(From The Guide to Truth in Singing) 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Part Ill 











{This is a continuation of a series of articles by Frantz 
Proschowsky which began in the November 23 issue of 
the MUSICAL COURIER. In that same issue was 
printed a chart to which reference is made in each of the 
several articles. The questions and answers which ap- 
pear in these articles arose in Mr. Proschowsky’s classes 
and were taken down by his stenographer and then ar- 
ranged by the teacher.—The Editor.] 


Question | have noticed that you are antagonistic 
to the term “placing the voice Will you explain why? 

Answer: I am opposed to the term “placing the voice” 
because, first of all, if we must say “place the voice” in 
tead of “learn to sing” we must understand that the 
placing is not artificially procured, but that the voice 1s 
placed by nature in the place provided by her, the 
lary The way to sing is to use the larynx properly 
1 fully understand, however, that the term “voice placing”’ 
usually means learning to sing 

Question: Is this, then, merely a question of different 
phraseology 

Answer: No, it is more than that rhe numerous, 
llogical statements used regarding singing or voice 
jlacing (if you care to call it so) are erroneous and dis 
play such ignorance and lack of thought that | am as 
tounded. For example, I knew a teacher who always 
aid, “think your vocal cords in your nose and you will 
ever tire your throat.” 

Question tut if this suggestoin of vocal cords being 


in the nose would keep a voice from tiring, would it not 
I a good suggestion? 
Answer It would not serve this purpose at all; it 
would make the voice ugly, nasal and pinched because 
the nose is not meant to sing with by nature. When 
we misinterpret nature's intentions we always go wrong. 


Question: Will you explain why nasal singing or nasal 


placing, as it is often called, makes voices ugly and 
pinched 
Answer If you look at the chart of the head (see 


Article 1) which is indisputably correct, you will see that 
the larynx, the point of vowel articulation, has nothing 
with the nose. Vowels, the fundamental vocal 
not nasal but on the contrary are produced 
reflected in the pharynx. How then 
correct 
that 


to do 
sounds, art 
in the larynx 
could ! 
Question 
ung in the 


and 
singing produce 
Could you prove 


nose 


tones? 
vowels 


asal 
cannot be 


Close the lips and attempt to sing vowels. The 

attempt will answer that nasal vowel singing 
is impossible, the outlet of the nasal direction when the lips 
are closed refuses to present tone with form or vowel. This 
also proves that nasal singing or partially nasal singing can 
only rob the voice of its ability to produce perfectly the 
vowel form of a tone. This vowel form, the most import- 
ant part of the tone, is lost according to the amount of nasal 
or nasal covered singing 
Then what 


Answer 
result of this 


Question have the nasal cavities to do with 
neing rc 

Answer Che nasal cavities act as a muffler while pro- 
ducing the nasal consonants M and N and on the sounding 
part of the consonants, b, d, g, v, which are classified as part 
and part sounding 

Question: Would you not 
consonants in training the 


exploding 


then advise the use of nasal 


voice 


Answer The use of nasal consonants in guiding vowels 
can only be impractical and detrimental. I have had ample 
occasion to observe this in many sad cases where students 
after periods of study have found themselves minus their 


voice qualities 

Chen do you never recommend the use of con 
studying nature’s way to sing? 

Answer Never as a means of guiding vowels, but as a 
means of making the student realize vowel value by contrast 
of consonants in order to augment the vocal value of the 
this value being the most important quality in singing. 
Would this not tend to make the text indis- 


original fine 
Question 
onants mm 


tone 


Question 


tinct ¢ 

Answer: On the contrary this makes the text more dis- 
tinct lhe consonant construction is of a different nature 
from the vowel construction; in fact, it is produced by a 


different action of the vocal organs. If we produce the 
vowels where nature intended us to produce them and the 
consonants where nature intended also, we obtain the fullest 
contrast possible and consequently secure the most perfect 
diction 

Would there be any detrimental result if con- 
and if so what would it 


Question 
sonant singing were exaggerated, 
be? 

Answer The line of singing would become uneven 

acoustically and the singing would tend towards becoming 
pre ssed 
What do you mean by the line of singing? 
] use this term often in my teaching and by 
the expression “line of singing” I mean a continuous flow 
of sound without interference. You may call it legato if 
you prefer, for it is really of no further valne than a sug- 
gestive term; any term that might seem more expressive 
to the individual could be substituted 

Question: Does not this failure to use consonants 
than the minimum render the singing weak of accent? 

Answer No, this does not make the singing weak in 
accent, for consonants are rarely used as accents. The accent 
falls on the vowel part of the word and through augmenting 
the vowel sound singing takes an authority. There are ex- 


Question 
Answer 


more 


each measure of every song. Let me illustrate 


amples in 
words of the bass solo from the Messiah: 


with the first 


IH U, U, U, U, $ SAI-AI, Al, Al, D THE Lo-o, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, RD 


or with the first words of the soprano solo in the second 
part of the Elijah: 
HEA-EA-EA-EAR YE-E-E, ISRk-A-A-EL, 

This illustrates that the accent in our singing must fall on 
the VOWELS. Consonants are NOT SUSTAINERS, they 
are starters, dividers and ending sounds to some words. 
The moment the consonants are emphasized or held longer 
than they should be they substract from the vowel or sing- 
ing part of the word. 

Question: Do you 

Answer: (¢ ‘ertainly, 
sound longer than it should be sustained. 
emphasize rhythm or give fervor to expression, 
be treated as a consonant. Consonants do not 
vowels without detracting from each other. 

Question: Do you find it beneficial to study songs in 
the Italian language? 

Answer: If the student knows something about the 
language and is taught to listen carefully for vowels sounds 
perhaps neglected in his own language, | would say the study 
of Italian songs is excellent. 

Question: Do you think it possible t 
language as beautifully as the Italian? 

Answer: Why not? That which is beautiful in one 
language can be beautiful in another. Our English language 
can be sung wonderfully with all the qualifications that 
make singing beautiful. Once we learn to HEAR simple, 
correct, beautiful singing, we can apply it to any language. 
It is not the language itself that matters, but the way 
it is sung. 

Question : 

H? | 
sound—aw. 

Answer: We pt oie find the Italian ah taught this 
way; this is one of the great errors existing today. The 
truth is that ah can only stand for ah and aw for aw. 
Each has its legitimate right among vowel forms. Nature 
would not expect you to sing vowels differently than they 
are spoken; it would only create confusion in the ear of 
the listener and a needless burden for the singer who would 
have to think one way and sing another, thus making im- 


never accent a consonant? 

but not by attempting to sustain its 
A consonant can 
but must 
mix with 


o sing the English 


vowel— 
the 


Italian 
towards 


What do you say about the 
have been taught to cover it 
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possible the ‘7c~ coordination of mind and vocal organs. 
Question: I have noticed that the Italians use the o 
AH so much more than other singers. Can you give the 
reason for this? 
Answer: The Italians usually hear and sing their vowels 
purer than singers of other nationalities, but why call the 
aw open? Why not call it pure or perfect ? 


Question: Please explain what is meant by the ex- 
pression “open,” which is so often heard? 
Answer: The word “open” is often used to describe both 


good and bad qualifications. Sometimes we hear the re- 
marks, “the singer sings too open.’ Then it is meant as a 
criticism of blatant, spread tone production; an ugly, com- 
mon quality. Again we hear it said, “That singer sings 
so freely and with an open throat.” In this case the word 
“open” would refer to good qualities. 


Question: But would not an open throat produce an 
open tone? 
Answer: Absolultey not. The expression “singing with 


an open throat” simply means singing without a cramped, 
pushed, squeezed throat. “Open” means that the throat 
assumes a more expanded form than when it is not in use 
for producing sound. Some talk freely against the open 
throat singers. No doubt they mean those singers who 
stretch their throats unnaturally and thus produce ugly 
tones. However, head resonance or head voice or in fact 
all qualities of beauty and resonance of any character can 
only FUNDAMENTALLY be produced in the throat or 
larynx, so unless this part of the instrument is free and open 
but NOT STRETCHED the above mentioned results of 
beauty and resonance cannot be obtained. The reflectors 
or resonators never give results unless the producing or 
vibrating organs perform perfectly. To the student with a 
tight throat non-productive of free tones the best sug- 
gestion is to loosen and feel the throat open, at the base of 
tongue. The old Italians always gave as the cause of head 
resonance the free and open throat. 

Question: Can you explain what is meant by singing in 
the sinus cavities. 

Answer: The entire bone structure of the head is capable 
of resonating when the vibrations of the vocal cords convert 
the acoustic space betwen the bottom of the larynx and 
the roof of the pharynx into what we term a vibrating air 
column. To assume that we can direct singing resonance 
into the sinus cavities or into any other cavities except the 
nasal cavities is erroneous, for this is a physical impossibility. 
It is one of those unfortunate ideas, doubtless well meant, and 
believed by its exponents but still indisputably wrong as can 
be proved easily by the thoughtful examination of a correct 
chart of the construction of the head. Even if we allow 
that these sinus cavities have resonating qualities they are 
meaningless as teaching suggestion because they can only 
belong to uncontrollable or indirect results, never to the 
producing cause of the voice. No result can be consciously 
obtained unless the producing consciously con 
trolled. 


cause is 


{In his fourth article, Mr. Proschowsky tells about 
head resonance. He describes how to find Nature’s 
way and recommends conscious control of the throat. 
Teaching difficulties are discussed, among them the ques- 
tion of direct training of the throat. And in his closing 
remarks he points out that the vocal teacher must hear 
as well as demonstrate.—The Editor. ] 





PRAGUE HEARS MOLIERE INTERPRETED 


BY AN UNUSUAL 


PracuE.—The Prague National Theater has had an 
interesting premiére, Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with 
music by Erwin Schulhoff. The composer has followed 
Richard Strauss’ method of interpolating set pieces to this 
delightful comedy, but the style of music is totally different. 
Schulhoff has not only endeavored to make his music suit 
the period of the play but he has also tried to convey the 
idea that bourgeois profiteers like M. Jourdain also exist 
today; so he has begun with minuets and efided with a 
tango and foxtrot. But even in his eighteenth century 
music touches of modern harmonies and satiric humor prove 
again that a man cannot entirely conceal his identity. 
Schulhoff’s sense of the grotesque won the day and reached 
its climax in the piece called Otaguf, which means nothing 
more nor less than Fugato. Not only is the word written 
backward but also the music, which begins with the develop- 
ment and ends with the theme. 


A New Soprano 
\ newly-studied performance of Carmen has been given 
under Ottokar Ostrcil. It was also restudied in the Ger- 


AND MODERN YOUNG MAN 


man theater to give the new Prague soprano, Hella Toros, 
a chance to shine. She also had a big success in Puccini's 
Girl of the Golden West, thanks to her finished singing 
and unusual histrionic ability. Another newly-studied opera 
was Janacek’s Jenufa, which, under Zemlinsky, had a sensa 
tional success. Especially praiseworthy was Mme, Jicha’s 
performance of the foster-mother. 
An Exotic ATTRACTION 

A series of guest performances has included such artists 
as Erik Enderlein, who has been engaged for a considerable 
time and who has already sung Tannhauser and Tristan; 
Zalezski, of Poland, who sang Rigoletto and Amonasro; 
and Rosette Anday from Vienna, who sang Aida. An 
exotic attraction was offered in the person of Teiko Kiwa, 
the little Japanese artist, who, of course, sang Madame 
Butterfly with notable success 

As for the Philharmonic, 
conductors while its regular man, 


it is struggling along with guest 
Vaclav Talich, is away 
Before 
Sacre du 


on a several months’ tour of England and Scotland. 
departure he 


Talich’s conducted Stravinsky’s 





THE BERLIN SINGAKADEMIE VISITING THE OLD HRADCHIN WHERE PRESIDENT MASARYK 
NOW LIVES. 
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Printemps and Novak’s symphonic poem, The Storm. The 
latter is a powerful sea fantasy for solo, mixed chorus and 
orchestra; it was warmly received. 
Guest Conpucrors 

Among the guests, Albert Wolff, of Paris, conducted a 
very mixed program of works old and new, romantic and 
classic, Teutonic and Slavic. Bruno Walter’s program in- 
cluded Mahler’s first symphony which he conducted with an 
almost fanatic zeal. Of the concerts under native conductors, 
the last four were the best. They were led by Ottokar 
Ostrcil, opera director, Franz Neumann, Celansky, and 
Stupka, the orchestra’s second permanent conductor. 

_A particularly deep impression was created by the Berlin 
Singakademie in the two concerts they gave here under 
Georg Schumann. Their beautiful voices, fine musicianship 
and perfect precision made the performances of Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis and Handel’s Israel in Egypt genuine events. 
Of the soloists Gertrud Férstel and Emmy Leissner deserve 
special praise. E. R. 


D’ALBERT’S NEW OPERA 
HAS FRANKFORT PREMIERE 


FRANKFoRT-AM-Main,—Eugen d’Albert’s latest opera, 
The Golem, had its world premiére in Frankfort before an 
imposing audience. The effective libretto was adapted by 
Ferdinand Lion from the old Golem legend which has ap- 
peared in several forms, including a film story and a novel 
by Meyrinck. ‘ 

The Golem was a mysterious creature of clay which could 
be animated by the “Wonder-Rabbi.” In this case it is the 
Prague “Wonder-Rabbi” who puts the sheet of paper in- 
scribed with cabalistic signs into the weird, clumsy fellow’s 
mouth, whereupon he becomes the rabbi’s slave. 

D’Allbert announced in the program that “the psychology 
of the characters is more strongly developed than has ever 
been done in opera” and that his music “has, in many ways 
followed new lines.” While I cannot agree with him on 
these points I still concede that the score is the work of 
a musician and has many effective and melodious passages. 


A Goon PERFORMANCE 


The opera, under Clemens Krauss, had an excellent per- 
formance. Lothar Wallerstein, who is unfortunately leav- 
ing us for Vienna, was responsible for the splendid stage 
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management and Ludwig Sievert made his usual simple 
and characteristic stage decorations. Jean Stern’s fine per- 
formance of the title role, however, stood out above every 
other achievement. It would be difficult to imagine an artist 
better suited to the part in appearance, voice and histrionic 
ability. Robert, von Scheidt gave an excellent portrayal 
of the Rabbi and Elisabeth Kandt, as Lea, showed a much 
improved voice. H. L. 


COLOGNE’S BUSIEST SEASON 
FAILS TO PROVE HER BEST 


Pacific 231 Has Lost Speed—Giannini and Feuermann Have 
Great Success 

CoLocnre.—Cologne is having a busier musical seaon than 
ever before; but though the quantity of concerts is unusual, 
the quality, on the whole, is poor, and there are very few 
worth recording. One of these, however, was the last Giir- 
zenich concert, which was interesting because it gave the 
first Cologne performance of Honegger’s Pacific 231. The 
unexpected result was the public’se astonishment that this 
work, which created a sensation only two years ago, should 
today be so unexciting. 

PopuLak AMAR QUARTET 

Particularly delightful, however,’ was. Henri Marteau's 
fine, temperamental performance of Dyorak’s A minor violin 
concerto. Hermann Abendroth conducted the varied pro- 
gram (it opened with Beethoven's Pastoral symphony) with 
loving care and close attention to detail. A hearty welcome 
was extended to the ever-popular Amar Quartet, whose 
novelty this time was Hindemith’s string trio, op. 34. Its 
reamstahiy developed polyphony and charming little pizzi- 
cato movement place it at the head of the composer's works 
thus far. Mozart's D minor and Verdi’s E minor quartets 
rounded out the program. 

QuaRTER-TONE CONCERT 

The Society for New Music devoted its first concert. of 
the season to the quarter-tone system... Alois. Haba and 
Erwin Schulhoff came from Prague for the occasion, the 
latter playing some quarter-tone compositions of the Haba 
school on a piano specially built by Forster. Schulhoff’s 
playing was admirable. The first piece to arouse any real 
interest was Haba’s own Piano Fantasy, but only the songs 
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with which the composer illustrated one of his delightfully 
clear and instructive talks seemed to justify the use of 
quarter tones, 
GIANNINI's CoLoGNe Desut 

The fourth concert of interest was Dusolina Giannini's 
first appearance in Cologne. Her varied program brought 
out her manifold gifts to great advantage. Whether she 
sang Gluck or Brahms or Italian folksongs, her unusually 
beautiful voice, her brilliant technic, and her remarkable 
powers of expression invariably swept her audience to spon 
taneous applause. No less a success was enjoyed by the 
cellist, Emmanuel Feuermann, who appeared with Giannini 


DE FALLA’S LA VIDA BREVE 
HAS GERMAN PREMIERE 


Gera.—The German premié¢re of Manuel de Falla’s La 
Vida Breve (A Short Life) has taken place in Gera. One 
of the composer’s early works, it won the prize at the 
Madrid Academy of Fine Arts in 1905 and has probably 
been so long in reaching Germany because of its weak text 

The libretto (in two acts) is by Carlos Fernandez Shaw, 
and deals with the love of a wealthy young nobleman for a 
poor girl. After praising her faithfulness the young man 
deserts her for a rich girl of his own station. The story’s 
hopeless banality is only relieved by the strong contrasts it 
affords. The unrelieved melancholy of the poor girl's life 
is an excellent foil for the grandeur and gaiety of the life 
of the nobility. It is undoubtedly this contrast which ap 
pealed to de Falla and he has made the most of it 

The performance in Gera was on a very high plane 
“Stylized” action tempered the crass realism of the plot 
and brought out all the picturesqueness and local color 
Hans Blanke designed the effective stage decorations and 
Hanns Schulz-Dornburg achieved an excellent unified style 
of action. The music was at its best under Alexander 
Michael Szenkar, and the leading role was beautifully 
portrayed by the young singer, Friedel Algers, The part 
of a dancer was played by Yvonne Georgi with technical 
virtuosity and glowing temperament. A large audience 
attracted by the novelty, was completely fascinated and 
broke into wild applause at the end when the artists and 
producers had to take innumerable recalls. 





RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S OPERA, THE CZAR’S BRIDE 


Its Revival by the Moscow Conservatory 
By ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL, MOSCOW 


Nikolai Andreivitch Rimsky-Korsakoft was a heaven-born 
talent, a rare intelligence. He was intended for the naval 
service and received his education at the Naval Institute, but 
his love for music led him another way. After his first 
voyage around the world he brought home his first sym- 
phony, and, appreciated as a composer of bright thoughts 
and enlarged views, he soon'was appointed professor of 
composition and ‘instrumentation at Moscow. He set to 
work—a writer with a ready pen. Symphonies, orchestral 
compositions, songs, followed one another; operas, fifteen 
in number, of the most varied style and mode of expression, 
but all honorable works and pure in their conception. He 
created an enormous number of compositions in the sixty- 
seven years of his life. 

Tue Music 

Beauty, elegance, glory and symmetry are felt in his har- 
mony ; Russian, with the freshness of the bloomy fields, the 
sunshine and joyous calls of birds are heard in his melodies. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff took Russian subjects for his operas, 
sometimes Russian native fairy tales, which revive in our 
minds the pleasures of our childhood. Immensely strong is 
the impression made by the Holy Legend (Kittesh). When 
listening to this music the soul is involved in the religious 
mysticism of the orthodox faith. Rimsky-Korsakoff is the 
most Russian genius and poet ever to deeply penetrate 
into the soul of his richly endowed native people. More- 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF'S 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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over, he found the means for interpreting their thoughts, 
making them understood by others. Radiant is the world in 
his musical views, but not always the same; he knows it, 
and knows it too, that heavy catastrophes may happen and 
shake the existence of those who are happy. 


THE OPERA 


The opera, The Czar’s Bride, is a story of the time in 
Russia when every kind of atrocities could be committed, 
not only by the terrible Czar, but by his retainers too: rack, 
poison, murder, etc. In the beginning joyful songs are 
heard as all is going well. The Czar, Ivan the Terrible, 
seeing young Martha, is fascinated by her beauty and de- 
clares that he will have her for his bride. Martha, the 
ideal of a maidemy loves the Boyar Ivan, a barbarian type in 
the service of the Czar, who, by the good influence of 
Martha, is changed from a wicked to a holy life. Another 
Boyar, Grasnoi, loving Martha, too, becomes unfaithful to 
his bride, Liuba, and decides to poison Martha. There begins 
the tragedy which ends with the death of Martha and the 
death of Ivan and Grasnoi on the rack. 


THe PERFORMANCE AT THE CONSERVATORY 
After vears of neglect caused by warfare and revolution, 


the Czar’s Bride had heen seen again on the stage, strange 
to say not at the Great Theater there, where opera perform- 


OPERA, THE CZAR’S 
REVIVED AT THE MOSCOW CONSERVATORY. 
Martha, the Czar’s bride. 
The Czar, Ivan the Terrible and an aged Boyar 
Retainers of the Czar; mounted Boyars. 
The Csar at a church service. 


ances take place, but in the Large Hall of the Conservatory, 
performed by pupils and advanced students of that insti 
tution. In former times Nicolai Rubinstein, who founded the 
Moscow Conservatory in 1865, managed such an affair at 
the close of each season and it was always a great credit to 
the teaching forces and the pupils too. The subjects were 
chosen and studied with great care. Tschaikowsky’s Eugene 
Onegin had its performance at the Conservatory and it was 
a brilliant one. Prof. Raisky, himself formerly a fine actor 
and accomplished singer at our opera houses, was invited by 
the Moscow Conservatory to train the singing classes and 
had a great task to accomplish in preparing the masses of 
young pupils for the performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera. He was the right man for this task and succeeded 
well in it. The rich endowment of the Russian nation, and, 
moreover, a serious musical education, helped Prof. Raisky 
in his work. The young people seemed to understand what 
they had to do; their singing and acting satisfied the most 
exacting critics. Much was done for the success of the 
opera by Golovanoff, at present conductor of the opera in 
the Great Theater. He received his musical education at the 
Moscow Conservatory and is also appreciated as a valuable 
composer. It was the right thing to invite him to lead the 
young people of the same institution for this performance 
The Moscow Conservatory may be proud of having such a 
brilliant performance. 

The Moscow Conservatory is on the upgrade. The gen 
eral manager is C. Ygoomnoff, who received his musical 
education under the guidance of V. Safanoff and has attained 
to high rank as a pianist. By his energy and great experi 
ence he undoubtedly will bring the Conservatory to a high 
degree of perfection, which will enrich the world with new 
musical forces. 


BRIDE, 


Ivan and Grasnoi brought before the Czar for the punishment 


of the rack. 
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Twentieth Century Club. 


Kleven o'clock in the morning and 
ithe sun on high and some people 
the Twentieth Century 


lub and Margery Maxwell in particu- 
lar Why should any one have to 
| listen to a soprano on a nice Monday 
when the golf balls might be 
wild 

with hate and a “show me” 
we went down to the opening 
Twentieth Century Club series. 


| hated music, 
i 
| 


| morning 
| running 
| Filled 
| attitude 
of the 


‘Aha, said we as the abysmal Italian 
jeroup started, “there's another bore. 
Lord, how tong before lunch?” And 
lthen came the German and if Mar- | = 


gery Maxwell was rather peaked and 
j pale in her Italian she was gorgeous 
lin her German, ard by the time she 
got to her French foursome, we'd 
have just as soon have stayed at the 
Twentieth Century Club for lunch and 
{taken a chance the chicken cro- 
| quettes they always serve there. 

In other words Margery Maxwell is 
}” soprano who can take your mind | 
| off yourself and for a moment she can 





on 





VTE, ABW ay: 


| make you fortet that noblest of in- | 
| door sports, self-pity. She is an ac- ; 
complished singer, brilliant and beau- 


tiful. Her voice is pleasantiy mellowed 
and her control of mezza-voce a thing 
,to be admired 
| This was demonstrated in 
I net's a (the 
epic which with the 
cochineal), a song which, by the 
commend to any singer 
she can sing mezza-Voce. 
was a Magnificent outpouring 
Lenormand’s “Quelle Souffrance,” 
best songs, and a remark- 
piece of edged phrasing in Sculo’s 


Massa- 
pianissimo 
love-life of 


renuseule 


deals 


} Way we 
| 

who think: 

There 


jin 
one of her 
able 


|*Mandoline.” Delibes’ “Les Filles de 
| Cadix"” were those ancient Spanish 
|girls charmingly waltzed and very 
| fetching Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying 
| Water” wa i poignant thing and 
| Kathleen Manning, whoever she is. 
lhad two of the most delightful i 


| sketches we have heard in a long time 
in the Pars bits. “The Lamplighter” 
was a joy and Miss Maxwell gave it 
jin infectuous reading. Pearl Curran's 
| “Life was so much feminine blah and 
}@8 to Harry Burleigh's “Heaven,” that 
| was probably the worst thing that has 
| been sung here since the Negro has. 
|}been discovered. Miss Maxwell had 
: absolutely no conception of the song. 
In her German songs she was su- 
| preme Schumann's “Auftrage,” with 
its pianistic figures, was a magnificent 
thing, Eric Korngold’s “Marietta’s 
| Lied” with its planissimo passages was 
| the outstanding song of the morning. 
Parl Mitchell at the piano drove 
away the Monday morning blues. He 


was especially commendable in the} 
Delibes and Korngold numbers, It 
was uw request return for Margery 


Maxwell and a capacity audience was 
presen to greet her. We hope she re- 
Piurns every year, as there is not @ 
pleasanter girl on the concert stage. 


CONCERI GUILD 
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CINCINNATI, Ounto.—Given a conductor of the genius of 
Frank Van der Stucken; three beautiful voices like those 
of Richard Hale, Irene Williams and Flora Negri; a chorus 
of picked voices that have been trained for years as the 
May Festival Solo Chorus, and a ballet director of the 
artistic breadth of Halina Feodorova, and you have a pro- 
duction of Gluck’s delightful opera, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
such as Cincinnati has had the privilege to see and hear on 
November 10 and 11 in Emery Auditorium. Seldom has 
this musical city witnessed such beauty of ensemble sing- 
ing, such fine solo singing and such exquisite ballet scenes. 
Due to the efforts of Minnie Tracey, Cincinnati has had 
this pleasure, for it was Miss Tracey who conceived the 
idea, interested Mr. Van der Stucken in taking over the 
musical direction, persuaded Mme. Feodorova to train the 
ballet and work with John Rettig, the artist, on the scenic 
effects, and the results justified the confidence which music 
lovers of Cincinnati have in this able woman, who was 
acclaimed so widely as one of the finest “Elsas” known. 
The singing and acting of the principals was superb. It 
was the first time that a man essayed the role which is 
written originally for 2 woman's voice, and Cincinnati was 
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loud in its praise of Richard Hale. Irene Williams and 
Flora Negri shared honors as Eurydice and Eros and held 
their audience spellbound with the sheer loveliness of their 
voices. Without the ballet, however, the opera would not 
have been such an acme of perfection and the greatest praise 
is due Mme. Feodorova for this phase of the production. 
Each stage picture was a work of art and showed the master 
hand of John Rettig, who directed the tableaux. Another 
feature of this presentation of Gluck’s opera was the 
singing in English. The diction of the principals as well 
as of the chorus added much to the enjoyment of the offer 
ing. The outstanding success of this premier undertaking 
of presenting a classical opera with home talent (only the 
three principals were brought to Cincinnati) will go far 
in making Mr. Van der Stucken willing to give Cincinnati 
more of this kind. The city has much talent in it that is 
buried except for the May Festival and occasional club re- 
citals; and the success of Orpheus and Eurydice is a stimu- 
lus of vast dimensions. Such a production as Cincinnati 
saw can be favorably compared with the fine professional 
groups of the country. It is proof that there is much latent 
talent in Cincinnati with which much can be done under 
the proper direction, and is but another reason why Cin- 
cinnati is so frequently acclaimed the “Musical Center of 
America.” 

The musical season in Cincinnati is under full sail, with 
over a hundred concerts and recitals as the ports to be made. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Fritz Reiner, 
its brilliant young conductor who won great triumphs in 
Europe and South America during the summer months, has 
given four of its twenty pairs of concerts and during the 
week of November 15 was on tour, playing four concerts in 
Pittsburgh, one in Wheeling, W. Va., and one in Akron, 
Ohio. During the second week a concert was given in 
Indianapolis with Lauritz Melchior, Danish tenor, as the 
soloist. In fact, Mr. Melchior was so well liked at the 
regular pair of concerts that he was persuaded to sing at 
the first popular concert in Music Hall and again reaped 
an ovation. Carl Friedberg was the first pianist to appear 
as soloist with the orchestra this season. -The first of the 
Young People’s Concerts by the Symphony Orchestra was 
given on November 9 with Rudolph Thomas, a recent addi- 
tion to the Conservatory of Music’s faculty, as guest con- 
ductor and interpreter. 

The first concert of the Master Concert Series, new, in 
Cincinnati and under the management of Charles G. Pritz- 
ker, presented the Ukrainian National Chorus under its fine 
director, Alexander Koshetz, .Seldom has Cincinnati heard 
such perfect tonal beauty as in the singing by this group 
of Ukrainians, and it was received by a highly appreciative 
audience. The voices are perfectly blended, there is abso- 
lute pitch and the soloists were a joy to hear. Tonal effects; 
such as humming that sounded like the soft roll of an organ 
or like a string accompaniment to a solo, were unusually 
lovely. Arrangements by Director Koshetz were especially 
well liked by the audience. 

Francis Macmillen, distinguished violinist, was presented 
at the Alms Hotel in a recital such as one expects from so 
fine an artist. The audience was made up of the musical 
elect. of the city, with many students from the several 
schools. It was Mr. Maémillen's first public appearance in 
a number of years and a little more publicity gtven his con- 
cert would have brought many more music-lovers who had 
heard him previously and would have gladly come again. 
Mr, Macmillen is a native of Qlrio,: and Americans have 
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every reason to be proud of this brilliant young violinist 
who has forged to the front rank of his art. 

The Matinee Musical Club opened its season with a con- 
cert by that unique musical organization, the Tipica Or- 
chestra of Mexico. An audience which overflowed the Ho- 
tel Gibson’s Roof Garden gave this group of interesting 
artists an enthusiastic welcome, and Mrs. Adolf Hahn, the 
club’s indefatigable president, is to be congratulated upon 
bringing this orchestra to the attention of Cincinnati music 
lovers. Luella Melius will be the soloist at the Matinee 
Musical Club’s second concert, and Lulu Myszgmeiner for 
the third. Talent from the club’s own ranks will give the 
other two concefts of the season. 

The Heermann String Quartet of the College of Music 
gave the opening concert of its series on November 14. 
With Cincinnati’s musical calendar so crowded, these four 
eminent artists decided to inaugurate a series of “Twilight 
Chamber Musicales” on Sunday afternoons and their first 
was a great success. This group is composed of Emil Heer- 
mann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
first violin; Ernest Pack, second violin; Herman Goehlich, 
viola, and Walter Heermann, cello. All are leading mem 
bers of the orchestra and all are artist-members of the Col- 
lege of Music faculty. For this season they are featuring 
premiére presentations of American compositions for string 
quartet which have been dedicated to the organization. At 
this first concert they played Beethoven's String Quartet, 
No. 2, op. 18, in G major; Quintet for Strings in G major, 
op. 111, by Brahms, and Three Aquatints by James G. 
Heller of Cincinnati. 

The second recital of the concert series at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory was given by Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, 
who joined the faculty of this school last year. Munz is 
a brilliant pianist technically, and a poet interpretatively 
The ease and rapidity with which his nimble fingers travel 
over the keyboard and elicit the loveliest melodies or the 
most stupendous climaxes are astonishing. He will be heard 
in various music centers of America during the season for 
his fame as concert pianist is widespread 

Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of the Conservatory of Music's 
artist faculty, was the accompanist for Hans Kindler, cellist, 
and Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
who gave a successful recital in Vouisville, Ky 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, of the artist faculty of 
the Conservatory, will be the soloist with the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Symphony Orchestra on December 31, and will give 
recitals in Chicago, New York, and Erie, Pa. 

Grace L, Gardner’s pupil, Clara Taylor, soprano, who has 
been successful in the professional world of musicians for 
some time, recently gave a concert in Chicago, assisted by 
Bassil Cristol, organist, Zinadia Jeelson, pianist, and Ru 
dolph Wagner, accompanist. Miss Taylor has been heard 
in Cincinnati upon many occasions and her appearance as 
‘Ilsa with the Zoo Opera Company two years ago won high 
tribute from her enthusiastic audience. 

At the first concert by the Conservatory Orchestra, 
Rudolph Thomas was the conductor and Iliah Clark, pupil 
of Dan Beddoe, and Elsie Moore, pupil of Dean Frederick 
Shailer Evans, were the soloists. Miss Clark sang the reci 
tative and aria Dove Sono from Mozart's Marriage of 
Figaro, and Miss Moore played Hiller’s piano concerto in 
F sharp minor. A woman's chorus, accompanied by four 
harps and horns, presented a group of Brahms songs, and 
the orchestra was heard in the Beethoven’s Overture to 
Egmont and incidental orchestral music of Carmen, by Bizet 
Mr. Thomas came to the Conservatory after years of ex 
perience as conductor in Europe and is directing the orches 
tral, operatic and choral work at this school M. D 


Meta Schumann Pupils in Recital 


A thoroughly interested and appreciative audience ap 
plauded the efforts of the seven pupils presented 
in recital at the studio of their teacher, Meta Schu- 
mann, on December 1. A_ varied program had been 
arranged which included selections in German, French, 


Italian and English, among them numbers calling for 
dramatic ability, facility in singing coloratura passages, the 
light romanticism required for the German lieder, as well 
as the easy flowing tone necessary for the effective rendition 
of some of the lighter songs. In these offerings Miss 
Schumann's pupils proved themselves equal to the demands 
made upon them vocally and interpretatively. There was a 
certain individuality noticeable in the singing of these pupils, 
giving evidence that their instructor brings out their 
musicianship and does not attempt to fashion the voices all 
in the same mould. Not only advanced pupils were heard, 
but also some who, although they had studied for a com- 
paratively short period, showed remarkable progress. Those 
taking part in the program were Jack Abnett, Arta Schmidt, 
May Riggs, Hildegarde Kessinger, Madeleine Braniff, Agnes 
Brennan and Helen Alexander. Owing to special request, 
Katherine Palmer, an artist pupil, delighted the audience 
with a selection by Bach. Miss Schumann is to be com 
mended not only for the excellent recital given by her 
pupils, but also for the musicianly accompaniments she fur 
nished for the entire program and for the two splendid songs 
heard from her own pen, Recompense and June Pastoral. 


—-7 


Mowe Studio Musicale 

An enjoyable musicale was given by Homer Mowe at his 
studio on November 20. Four of Mr. Mowe’s pupils took 
part in the program. Claire Pfeiffer sang two groups of 
songs, including the Connais-tu aria from Mignon; her voice 
is a full, resonant soprano, and her work was greatly en- 
joyed. Florence Garretson, in a group of American songs 
by Rogers, Cox and MacDowell, revealed a soprano voice 
of pleasing quality and long range. Ralph Moran used his 
resonant bass voice to good. advantage in songs by Martini, 
Woodforde-Finden and Herbert. One of the features of 
the evening was the singing of Strafford Wentworth; he has 
a tenor voice of beautiful quality and he showed fine 
musicianship in a group of songs by Donaudy, Franck, Dunn 
and Stickles. 

Mr. Mowe is planning an operatic program for his next 
pupils’ recital. Several scenes from opera will be given in 
concert form. 








Sundelius for Harrisburg 


Marie Sundelius has been engaged to sing Manzoni's 
Requiem at the Harrisburg Greater May Festival, May 10 
under the musical direction of Ward-Stephens. This festi- 
val is growing in importance and undoubtedly will soon 
take its place with the Worcester and Cincinnati festivals. 
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i as CALAF in the North American premiére of Puccini’s TURANDOT i 
Y at the Metropolitan Opera House November 16, 1926 i 
\. 
/ , 
i Likewise was Mr. Lauri- Giacomo. Lauri-Volpi H 
Volpi cast excellently for never before appeared ; 
Bete.» ‘ e here to such advantage. 
i! . wee which, dommpes His voice was in superb es- ; 
(principally leather " 
il ’ ainda 4 tate and he put every ar i) 
Y Uungs ang a good mage tistic ounce of himself into m 
: presence. He had both. his tones, his delivery and i 
“; It were injustice to say that his romantic impersona i) 
he had nothing else, for he tion.—New York Ameri m 
gave a degree of sensu- can, November 17. ‘ 
ousness and feeling to Lauri-Volpi has in i 


commonplace music. In Prince Calaf the role ji 


which fits him best in 
his local career. The 4 


lyric passages his singing 
was operatically, that is to 


° a tea aeec so Uns ’ . r\\) 
say falsely, ridiculously, ex- brass of his vocal cords _}! 


: rings like gold under the ‘! 
aggeratedly and appropri 6 6 . 
buffetings of its prodigious A 
ately expressive, and warm ‘h 
. demands, and his success 
in tone quality. Subtleties lends him a dramatic poise 








’ 
did not have to escape him exceedingly advantageous. 
for there were none there. Herald Tribune, No 
“j 

The part of Calaf is purely vember 25. th 
‘! 

conventional in its char- ' 1! 
The role of Prince Cala! ‘\ 

icter and its music. It was should establish Giacomo 
slivere : . . > > ’ J “ly 
delivered in a manner bet- Lauri Volpi’s reputation as ‘h 
“6 ° “ : . 1M 

ter, if anything, than it de- a dramatic tenor—Eve- i) 
served.— New York ning World, November } 
“ 

; 1) 
Times, November 17. Photo by V. Laviose, N. Y. 17. ‘\ 
i) 

on = sail \) 


This world-famous tenor created the rdle of Calaf at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and at the _ }}! 
Teatro Lyrico, Rio de Janeiro, in July and August, 1926. The South American press was unani- 
mous in acclaiming him: “The outstanding success of the season.” i 


Lauri-Volpi opened the 1926-27 season at the Metropolitan Opera House on November 1, sing-  }} 
ing the leading réle of Licinio in Spontini’s La Vestale, and appearing afterwards as the Duke in 4 
Rigoletto, Edgar in Lucia di Lammermoor, Rodolfo in La Boheme, Andrea Chenier and Faust in? 
the operas of those names. i! 





Lauri-Volpi will appear at the Paris Opera during the month of February, 1927, and afterwards he jj 
will sing at Valencia, Spain, during the months of March and April, leaving in May for Buenos * 
Aires, where he has been re-engaged for that opera season at the Colon Theater. i! 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
London 
Joun Coates CANncets AMERICAN VISIT 
| wing to the serious illness of his mother, 

Coates, cancelled his American visit which was to 
e taken p r var] in the new year M.S 
I. S. C. M. to Meet in Lonpon 
| 7 The Jury, or selection committee, of the Inter 
ational Society for Contemporary Music is to meet in 
London for the first time. Sir Henry Wood will be unable 
to serve owing to his absence from England at that time 
His place will be taken by the American composer, Louis 
Gruenbers The ther members are Walter Straram 
‘aris), Alois Haba (Prague), Rudolf Simonsen (Copen 
hagen) and Philipp Jarnach (Berlin). They will be the 
guests of the Contemporary Music Center from January 
3 to 10 While here 
the ill consider 
work ent tron ii 
teet r more countri 
. 
Ml. § 
{ } ‘ 
& 
LOoNIx Harold f 
Z ] Bach edition 3 
Samuci ra 1 “7 4 
is published by the Ir 
ternational Music « 
Publishing Company ip 
and not y Ascher fe 
berg, Hopwood and ; 
Crew, Ltd. M.S a) 
sILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
FOR CANADA 
LONDON rh 
VOyly Carte Opera 


Company, so deserved 


ly Pp ypular 


here, 1s 


going to tour Canada 
for the first time 
They will give four 
Gilbert and Sullivan 


operas—The Mikado, 
The Gondoliers, The 
Yeoman of the Guard 
and H.M.S. Pinafore 
They are not planning 
more because of the 
difficulty of transport 
ing scenery M.S 


BROADCASTS 
SINGING 


LONDON 
COMMUNITY 


roe 

Lonpon.—London is / 
in the throes of com 
munity singing. After RUZENA HERLINGER, 
its dying a peaceful Concert soprano from Vienna, who has 
death in America @ sung successfully throughout France, 
newspaper here has jiqiy Germany, ( sechoslovakia, and Aus- 
had the great idea of tria. (Photo by Barakovich, Vienna.) 
using it for propa . 
ganda, and as a result ” 
Albert Hall was filled. recently with an audience of 
ten thousand who sang folksongs to the—presumable ; 
edification of thousands of listeners-in. They were con- ( 
ducted by Gibson Young, and judged by an imposing jury | 
consisting of Sir Landon Ronald, Sir. Herbert Brewer, | ee 
Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie-Rogan and Geoffrey Shaw. The h, 
Daily Express is evidently doing its best to have community 
singing taken seriously. 

vee JAN KIEPURA, 
CaseL_ta Tourtnc Russia the “man of the hour” at the 

Vienna.—Alifredo Casella, Italian composer-pianist, left Staatsoper in Vienna. The 

Vienna last night, following a concert in which Clemens young Polish tenor is the box 


and Partita (the latter 
is on his way to Mos- 
Casella’s new work, 


Krauss directed his La Giara Suite 
with the composer at the piano). He 
ow to begin his first tour of Russia 


Concerto Romano, for organ and orchestra, will be heard 
for the first time in New York, in January P.B 
Ratner SimoNS RETURNS TO VIENNA VOLKSOPER 
Vienna.—Rainer Simons, who founded the Volksoper and 


acted as its director for many years, and who has been try- 
ing for a long time to “come back,” has been appointed 
general stage manager of the house by Hermann Frischler, 
the new director. His appointment was effected after pro- 
onged negotiations with the Austrian Stage Society which 
was opposed to Simons on account of his peculiar business 
methods, and the consented to his return only after 
Simons had pledged himself in writing to a his activities 


society 


to the offices of stage manager alone. The Volksoper will 
hereafter extend its activities to Graz, where the city was 
compelled to discontinue opera last year, owing to lack of 


funds. In future the company of the Volksoper will con- 
duct the Graz Opera as a branch enterprise of the Viennese 
house eB. 
Music—AaNp PortticaL SANCTIONS 
Vienna.—-The collapse of the Carl Theater, one of the 
oldest comic opera theaters of Vienna, threatens to result in 
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political entanglements between Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
It had been planned to make the Car! Theater a permanent 
Czech Opera House with a company from Czechslovakia, 
but the scheme was frustrated since the Actors’ Union of 
Austria has declared a boycott against the house, owing to the 
alleged failure of the management to pay the salaries of 
the local company when the theater collapsed. The Czech 
government which sees in the boycott an indirect unfriendly 
act against the Czech company, now threatens that no Ger 
man artist will be allowed to enter Czechoslovakia. The 
entire matter has thus assumed a political character and 
will probably be made the occasion for diplomatic inter- 
vention. B 
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Miscellaneous 
Hever Museum Co.iection to Be AUCTIONED 

Bertin.—The famous musical collection at the Heyer 
Museum in Cologne is to be sold at auction early in Decem- 
ber. Lack of funds forces the trustees to take this step and 
the city of Cologne has refused to buy it. Collectors from 
all over the world are expected in Berlin, where the auction 
will take place, The collection includes numerous letters by 
great musicians, parts of original scores 
of Jecthoven, Wagner, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mozart, Gluck, etc., a com 
position for flute and harpsichord by 
Frederick, the Great, and a letter of 
Beethoven's with some musical notes 
that seem to indicate that his “impro 
visations”” were carefully composed 
at home. The highest priced piece 
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office magnet and restless soul of 

the Vienna Opera. (Cartoon by 

Dolbin, especially made for the 
Musical Courier.) 
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tumultuous incidents. After the second act of the excellent 
performance under the baton of Director Otakar Ostrcil, the 
demonstrations became so terriffic that the Vice-Mayor of 
the city, Dr. Vanek, suffered an apoplectic stroke from the 
excitement and died in his box. The verdict of the musital 
critics on the opera was enthusiastic, but certain papers made 
Wozzeck the occasion for a political demonstration, calling 
3erg a Jewish Bolshevik (on the strength of the fact that 
Wozzeck will shortly be produced at Leningrad) who had 
come to poison the Czech race with his Germanic music. 
Consequently the political demonstrations at the second per- 
formance became so riotous that the authorities had to forbid 
further productions of the opera, for reasons of public 
safety. B. P 





Leo Sirota—“‘A Great Pianist” 


The mysterious component of the Eastern European soil 
that makes for pianistic greatness and has given birth, for 
three generations, to the greatest keyboard wizards of the 
world, has not as yet been detected. It still remains for a 
scientist to come to investigate that indescribable something 
which must be peculiar to the soil, the air or the atmosphere 
of Poland and Russia to call forth those marvels of pianistic 
virtuosodom that were or still are incarnated in the imposing 
artistic figures of Anton Rubinstein, Annette Essipoff, Moritz 
Rosenthal, Leopold Godowsky, Ignaz Friedman, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Arthur Rubinstein, and so many others. While 
scientific research may ponder over the miracle, the world 
in general eagerly greets each new pianist from that part 
of the world with keen expectation, hoping for a continuation 

of the great line which links the epoch of Anton 
Rubinstein with the era of his young followers. 
And few of the recent newcomers have fulfilled these 
high-pitched expectations to such an astonishing 
degree as the Rnssian pianist, Leo Sirota. 

Sirota’s name, while comparatively yet unknown 
on this side of the Atlantic, is a household word of 
the musical world on the other side of the “great 


—____—_ 


pond.” For three or four seasons past this young 
pianist has been one of the busiest and most fre- 
quently demanded concert artists of all Europe. 


Prior to the war this native of Kiew (Russia) 
was regarded as a “hope” and generally acclaimed as 
a “rising star,” ever since his sensational concert ap- 
pearances, at the age of eight years, at Kiew and in 
Southern Russia, and his graduation from the St. 
Petersburg State Conservatory. No less a master 
than the late Ferruccio Busoni it was who later 
sensed the spark of genius in the matured artist and, 
after continued studies under his guidance, sponsored 
Sirota's first steps in public. Busoni himself wielded 
the baton for Sirota’s first Vienna concert, in 1911. 
It created a sensation, and MusicaL Courter readers 
gifted with a good 
memory may still re- 
call the enthusiastic 
reports which appeared 
in these columns at the 
time. 

The war put a tem- 
porary end to Sirota’s 
rising career, and not 
until 1919 was the 
young Russian able to 
resume his extended 
concert tours. Since 
then he has established 
a record, not only as 
regards the number of 
his engagements but 
also as far as enthusi 
astic press comments 
are concerned. Leo 
Sirota has played 
probably under more 
famous conductors 
than any of the 
younger generation of 
pianists. Busoni was 
his first conductor, but 
there is hardly a 
famous orchestral 
leader of our time with 
whom he has not ap- 
peared. The list of 


(a Beethoven score) is estimated at LEO SIROTA, 4 ; : ; 
3.000 Sirota’s orchestral en 
3,000. r. eminent Russian pianist, whose name, while yet little ~. : inl , 
. gagements includes, to 
Gustav Hoist AND BEETHOVEN known on this side of the Atlantic, is a household mention only & few 
EpINBURGH.—The first of the concerts word in Europe. names, appearances 
given by the Reid Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kous- 
this season’ was devoted to“two composers—Béethoven and sevitzky, Carl Nielsen (at Stockholm and Goteborg), 
Holst. This may appear at first sight a somewhat ludicrous Vaclav Talich (Prague), Creger Fitelberg (Warsaw), 
apposition, but while no one would claim for Holst an equal- Emil Mylnarski (Loda), Furtwangler, Georgesca, 
ity with Beethoven, there is yet a high degree of merit in his (Bucharest), and many others. Most significant probably 


work. In the absence of Prof. Tovey, who is still in 
America, Mary Grierson conducted the Beethoven numbers— 
Prometheus Overture and the second symphony ; and Gustav 
Holst conducted his own compositions, which included the 
ballet music from his opera, The Perfect Fool, and the 
Ode to a Grecian Urn, from his Choral Symphony, op. 41. 
W. S. 


Berc’s Wozzeck Kitts Vice-Mayor or PRAGUE 


PraGue.—The premiére of Alban Berg’s opera, Wozzeck, 
in Czech, at the Czech National Theater, was the scene of 


is the fact that Sirota’s orchestral appearances include more 
return engagements than those of perhaps any other Euro- 
pean pianist. As a chamber music player and recitalist he 
is no less sought; his concert itinerary includes annual ap- 
pearances in Gérmany, Austria, Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Switzerland, Spain, France, England, 
Italy—virtually all European countries. 

Sirota’s success is invariably the same, and always force 
fully echoed in the comments of the press. From the long 
list of superlatives that European critics have bestowed 
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upon this brilliant young artist, a few, selected at random, 
will prove interesting: “A well-deserved triumph,” states 
the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, and on another occasion, 
the same paper calls Sirota “per fection itself” and “one of 
the most dazzling representatives of the Busoni school.” 
“A sensation” is the verdict of the Signale fiir die musikal- 
ische Welt (Berlin), and “a great pianist” is the blunt and 
eloquent statement of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt (Vienna). 
The Polish paper, Kurier. Polski. calls Sirota “the rival of 
Busoni, d’Albert, and. Godowsky,” and the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung (Frankfort) terms him “a virtuoso of the greatest 
style.” The Boérsen« Kurier (Berlin) allots’ Leo Sirota a 
place “on the summit of pianodom,” the Miinchner Zeitung 
(Munich) waxes eloquent over his “technical perfection 
and penetrating intelligence,’ and the Abendpost (Leipsic) 
—e that Sirota’s great art “mocks all difficulties of his 
craft.” 

Sirota’s repertory, ranging from the classics to the ex- 
treme radical-modernists, is perhaps one of the most com- 
prehensive and versatile that any present-day pianist can 
boast of. But it is as a Chopin player and an interpreter 
of the modern Russians that (sha has achieved his great- 
est fame. He was the first pianist to introduce Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka Suite on the concert stage, and Russia has 
admired his Stravinsky playing just as Poland loves him 
particularly for his marvellous interpretations of Chopin. 
All European countries have acclaimed Sirota. Only Amer- 
ica remains still to be conquered by this eminent Russian 
pianist. I. D. B. 


More Gray-Lhevinne Successes 


On October 26, Gray-Lhevinne was greeted by a capacity 
audience at Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. This 
violinist also had a large and enthusiastic audience at her 
recital at. Ohio Northwestern University at Ada and the 
audience at the Ohio State University at Athens, Ohio, was 
impressed with the personality of this unusual artist. Some 
of the attractions coming to Athens this season will be the 
Cleveland Orchestra and Mary Lewis. 


Gray-Lhevinne’s return to Washington, Pa., brought forth 
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THE “LIGHTHOUSE ORCHESTRA” OF BLIND MUSICIANS 


The only blind jazz orchestra in existence is to be found 
at the New York Association for the Blind, where there is 
an entirely sightless musical group devoted exclusively to 
modern American music. The Lighthouse Orchestra, com- 
posed of blind men and conducted by a blind leader, probably 
is the only one of its kind in the world. 

An interesting feature of the work is the unique system 
of training, which is carried on entirely “by ear.” In dis- 
pensing with the Braille music transcriptions usually used 
by sightless people, and in relying entirely upon their minds 
and memories, the Lighthouse Orchestra is distinguished 
from all other musical groups, both sighted and sightless. 
Their venture into the modern jazz field has been made pos- 


sible by this original system of auditory and vocal training, 
which has enabled them to overcome the “time” obstacles that 
restrict most blind groups to classical compositions. 


Paul Meinert, himself blind, is the conductor of the 
orchestra. With the exception of him, none of the men 
in the orchestra are professional musicians and not one 


of them has had previous musical training. They came to 
the Lighthouse as raw recruits, entering the orchestra be- 
cause they wanted the training and the musical experience 
In this way this orchestra serves as a training school as 
well as a source of recreation for the blind, and recently it 
has been a very definite source of pocket money for some 
of the musicians. 





a “packed house” again on November 8. On November 11 
she played in another university town, this time at the 
University of West Virginia at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Well over 2,100 people heard Gray-Lhevinne there on that 
date. The New Dominion of Morgantown, W. Va., Novem- 
ber 12, said: “Her charming personality brought her audience 
in close sympathy with her. Her technic showed itself strong 
and masterful, her bowing graceful, and herself a supreme 
artist who wins all hearts.” 


Palmer Christian’s Heavy Schedule 


Palmer Christian, organist of the Juivereny of Michigan 
and head of the organ department of the University School 
of Music, has started the season’s work with a schedule 
making heavy demands. In addition to the usual weekly 
recitals for the University and with an enrollment of pupils 
filling all available teaching time, Mr. Christian had dedi- 
catory recitals in the following cities during October: Jack- 
son and Detroit (Mich.), Bronxville (N. Y.), Akron and 
Dayton (O.), and Wheeling (W. Va.). 

Mr. Christian’s programs, as usual, are designed to present 
really good music in a range to interest layman as well as 





musician, and to present the fine modern organ to the public 
in a colorful, imaginative manners Mr. Christian has all 
respect for tradition, but holds to the opinion that the staid, 
churchly, super-dignified atmosphere of some organ recitals 
in times past cannot take advantage of modern organs nor 
hold the attention of modern audiences. 

That Bach need not be a bore to the audience is indicated 


by this report from Akron (O.): “The program for this 
recital was in every way worthy of the fine organist that 
Mr. Christian is and of the intelligence of his audience. The 


best parts of the program were the prelude by Debussy, 
allegro by z ivaldi, and fantasie and fugue in G minor It 
was F. P. I think, that gave this witticism: ‘a fugue is 
where the name come in one by one and the audience goes 
out two by two.’ We were hoping this would be true in 
this case for the church was packed. We had to stand in a 
draft and were counting on Bach to find us a seat. But the 
audience was perverse and enjoyed Bach and proved F. P. A 
a prevaricator. So we had to keep on standing in the 
draft.” 

On December 9 and 10, Mr. Christian appears as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in the regular sub 
scription series at Orchestra Hall, Detroit. 
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Anton Rovinsky, pianist, in a crowded recital at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 
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It was his contention that the function of the concert artist is not merely to play, 


That Rovinsky’s interpretations produced definite reactions in his hearers was evi- 
denced by the fact that the New York critics immediately split into two schools 
and cons, fundamentalists and modernists. 

Whether his listeners liked his idea or disliked it, nobody ignored him. 
agreed that a new and interesting figure had appeared in the concert field. 


No musician can close his eyes to the fact that music is heard differently today than 
Even modern orchestral performances of any 18th century 
work are no exact reproduction of the effects set down by the composer, for the simple 
reason that the world no longer possesses the instruments he employed. 
musicians have almost forgotten what the trumpet meant in 


The world moves, and music must of necessity move_with it. 


Let us live frankly in the present, says Rovinsky. 


Mr. Rovinsky, moreover, has something to say besides arranging 
interesting programmes. He is a delightful pianist whose precise and 
accurate touch, firm, agile fingers and the power to secure and sustain 
a charming tone quality are outstanding details in his artistic equip- 

ment.—New York American. 
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A Perfect W agnerite music-dramas. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall have the Ring given all over this 


country !” 
Speaking of the various teachers she 
has had, Mme. Alsen declared that she 
vas beautifully coiffed and re has gained something from every one of 
houdoir in the home of Mr.  them—and there have been something 
whom she was staying while  jike ten “Every good teacher can give 
all-Wagnerian program give! us something,” she said, “and we never 
Masonic Hall November 4 know too much to learn a little more 
armchair next to the grand Criticism is good for us, too. That is, 
ere at her disposal, and chatted — jntejjigent and constructive criticism. | 
chat with a caller who dropped — qo not know any real artist who resents 
tea that. It is really most helpful.” 
, and her sincerity fairly take This happy and optimistic viewpoint is 
your open-mouthed attention haracteristic of Elsa Alsen. She is sane, 
ected you with a temperamental cheerful and sensible. She loves travel; 
our head loves to meet new people and see new 
between temper and tempera places. Her idea of a real vacation is 
thought was expressed. “The to get out into the country somewhere 
other a_ blessing and live the outdoor life, —— in 
winter. She adores St. Moritz, but she 
hates to dress up in formal clothes. A 
vacation, according to Mme. Alsen, isn't 
because | keep them that way a vacation at all if you have to dress 
ce that I get all the sleep I need,  4P She likes to put on knickers and 
ereat—although I love good food.” sport clothes of various sorts and just 
eager! | am not a quantity eater, plunge into the snow. She loves snow 
e difference And how with all her heart; loves to shovel it, to 
me of my apple cake, or have snowball fights in it, and to bre: a 
in the delicious, crisp-cold air 
And she is never homesick, she says, 
because she has the fortunate gift of 
quickly adapting herself to situations 
Superstitious? Not at all, she declares, 
in answer to the query about the huge 
Arabian torquoise she wears on her 
\lsen sang Brunhilde in the third finger. “I do not believe in luck,” 
iven there, is exceedingly musical, — she will tell you. “I am always lucky !” 
bn auti ful places she has ever visited, “I love Cleveland,” she said, as she 
tf “I loved it the minute | set foot on said goodnight from the doorway of the 
and it just seemed to me that I had peautiful Sincere home. “I love to sing in Masonic Hall give a talk on the Concert Program, at 5:15, in The Lecture 
‘ \nd what a triumph it was, when — pecause it is wonderful for the voice. And I want to say rlall. The concerts will not be broadcast. 
there We packed the house and the that | have never seen anything so astounding as the im ame - 
og we hp mane re ae —_ provement in your Cleveland Orchestra, since I sang with Bertha Foster Active in Miami 
were ocal singers; cCNnarming ari ecaull- ¥ A 
f them, who were a perfect delight bn lnk rad rere aa ha ns ei edie a. that 4 = ‘The Miami Conservatory of Miami, Fla., recently became 
critics told us afterward, ‘Now you have ‘ — , affliated with the University of Miami with Bertha Foster 
for Wagnerian opera here.’ ” : eat.” Fe age as director. The conservatory was founded by Miss Foster 
Concerts at Metropolitan Museum of Art seven years ago and has proven a great asset to Miami's 


You know, because I came to this country ; 1 f 

! ; S CO ) : : Mi musical and cultural growth. Miss Foster has a faculty of 

an opera company, I am always known as Iwo series of four free symphony concerts, conducted by thirty instructors, some of them eminent musicians. The 
J ’ é 


ger But in spite of that 0 he othe i f i > given ¢ : . S: ay eve- : . 
0 cect pite Vet godly | nl a with Pichi ~ cight / = i My Ry gy ~ pera D main studios have been moved to the University in Coral 
osers, too ‘ F so please gs ate ) January 8, 15, 22, 29 and March 9, 12, Gables. but the c ainnunaesaeiel : : et 
; Pe x ¥ ~ j ’ conservatory retains its building in Miami 
find the Americans taking in Wagnerian 19, 26. Before each concert Thomas Whitney Surette will 7 . 
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“Scholarly musicianship, beautiful voice, intelligent interpretative 
power, and manly personality.”—A tlanta Journal. 


BERTHA M. FOSTER, 


director of the Miami Conservatory. 





as a branch, easily accessible to Miamians and Miami Beach 
residents. Miss Foster feels fortunate in securing for her 
faculty Arnold Volpe, of New York City, who now is or- 
ganizing a symphony orchestra. The University of Miami 
is proud of the fact that Miss Foster is director of its 
music department, and the beautiful Mary Kimball Penny 
Hall ~ is to be occupied by the conservatory is the gift 
; , . : of J. Penny in memory of his wife, Mary Kimball Penny. 
Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York Miss’ Foster was chairman of the music activities of the 
Progress Week celebration held in November. A program 
of music was given daily for the entertainment of music 
lovers at Miami, Coral Gables and vicinity. The programs 
were made up of. instrumental and vocal selections given by 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND | 222 
Walter Mills Kept Busy 


Walter Mills opened his season in a joint recital with 
Helen De Witt Jacobs, under the auspices of the Pen 


. 
Teacher of Singing Women's Association, on November 6. The following day 
Mr. Mills gave the entire program for the Harvey School, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. On November 9 he was soloist at the 


> r r > be fit conce rt for the Ossini i x Hos ital, a P do Novemb 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th St., Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday J 20a: sslost for the opening ofthe musicales atthe Rig 
on ss field School at Ridge field, Conn. 
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The Kinseys to West Indies 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey will leave Chicago, Decem 


. » ber 15, for Washington, Philadebphia and Atlantic City; then 
Member, American Academy Teachers of Singing they will go on to New York from where they will sail on 


. . ° ° December 22, on board the S. S. Franconia for the West 
Cho NM. Wi th , : : ey 
ral Director, Y Society of e Friends of Music Indies. They will be back in Chicago about January 8. 


Mr. Kinsey is the general manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, and Mrs. Kinsey is te secre/ary of the institution. 
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pe Harvis 


At Town Hall, November 29, Anna Harris, contralto, gave 
a song recital that was unusual both for its program and for 
the manner in which the numbers were rendered. Be it said 
at the outset that Miss Harris has one of the most, lovely 
voices that have been heard in these parts in recent years. 
It is rich, full, sonorous and vibrant, and it lends itself to 
tender depths as well as to ringing passion, With such a 
voice it would be hard to go wrbng in the matter of musical 
selections, and, indeed, everything on the program was bene- 
fited by it and by the. fine ee and simple, unaf- 
fected interpretation of the singer. The list of songs was 
long, including works by Dvorak, Schumann, Brahms, 
Loewe, in German; Chabrier and Ladmirault, in French ; 
Gliere, Tschaikowsky, Hopekirk, George Harris, Thomson 
and Cecil Burleigh, in English. 

From this list it would be difficult to choose any especial 
high lights. The general level was high in beauty as well 
as in interpretative charm, and, though taste may differ, it is 
sure that every one of the audience must have enjoyed the 
Schumann and Brahms songs, the two French numbers, as 
well as the Russians and the Americans, even Harris’ bur- 
lesque, The Table and the Chair. Miss Harris was assisted 
by Walter Golde, than whom there is no better accompanist. 
He made himself a part of the musical whole, and the com- 
plete understanding throughout the evening between singer 
and pianist was a delight. The recital was a thoroughly 
enjoyable manifestation of fine art, and the audience tully 
appreciated it and demanded many encores. Among these 
there was none more beautiful than Walter Golde’s Love 


Was: With Me Yesterday. 


4vsei Beloussoff 


Evsei Beloussoff, cellist, who made so fine an impression 
on concert audiences last season with his liquid tone and 
polished technic, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on Novem- 
ber 29 that brought fresh laurels to his reputation. The out- 
standing number on his program was a new work by Rubin 
Goldmark, Adou-Olam (Lord of the Universe), played on 
this occasion for the first time in public. As might be 
guessed from the title, the theme was sacerdotal in char- 
acter, intense and sombe r, and at times a bit saccharine. It 
was only saved from monotony by the brilliant work of the 
soloist. The composer was at the piano for this number. 

Isabelle Vengerova was the accompanist, for the rest of 
the program, which consisted of the Sammartini Sonata in 
G major, Davidofft’s Concerto in B minor, Rachmaninoff’s 
Danse Orientale, the Spanish Serenade of A. Glazounow, and 
the inevitable Variations on a Rococo Theme by Tschai- 
kowsky. The Davidoff number was well done, but the 
brightest spots on the program proved to be the lighter 
Danse Orientale and the Spanish Serenade, both of which 
were performed with a lilt and a swing that evoked a really 
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charming picture. Mr. Beloussoff handled his instrument 
well through the intricate embellishments of the Tschai- 
kowsky fantasie, and gave a somewhat astonishing impres- 
sion of vigor to this number. 


Marmein Dancers 


Also on November 29, at Carnegie Hall, the three Mar- 
meins, Miriam, Irene, and Phyllis, gave another program of 
their original drama dances, having an excellent orchestra 
under the direction of Lamar Stringfield to provide the 
music for them. Ina program that had so many good num- 
bers it is hard to pick out the particular dances which were 
most effective, but the audience showed particular interest 
in the first two—The Dance of Shiva (Dukas) and The 
Seventh Queue (Saint-Saéns), in both of which all three of 
the dancers took part. In the second part of the program 
there was a delightful and dainty dance to Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night's Dream music with Miriam as Titania, 
Phyllis as Oberon and Irene as Puck. Then there were solo 
dances decidedly the best of which was Miriam’s impersona- 
tion of a ship in distress at sea, danced to the first move- 
ment of Cesar Franck’s D minor symphony; also excellent 
were the Young Satyr (Pierne) by Miriam, and a Schubert 
Pastorale by Phyllis. Two American dances, The First Kill, 
music by MacDowell, in which Miriam impersonated the 
Deer and Irene the Indian Youth, and Priscilla and John 
Alden (music by Lévy), with Irene as Priscilla and Phyllis 

John, were delightfully imaginative and effective. To 
conclude, the ensemble gave the King, Queen and Knave of 
Hearts to music by Flotow. There was an audience which 
filled the big hall and was very enthusiastic in its applause, 
recalling the dancers again and again. 


NOVEMBER 30 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


It was a case of Hamlet without Hamlet at Carnegie Hall 
on November 30, when the Philadelphia Orchestra gave its 
fourth program of the season here. Leopold Stokowski 
stayed at home with a case of neuritis and his place was 
taken by Dr. Rodzinsky, the newly chosen assistant con- 
ductor of the orchestra. Dr. Rodzinsky has not the pic- 
turesque attributes of Mr. Stokowski—his hair is black. 
Nor has he the former’s overplus of magnetism. But, he 
showed himself an orchestra leader of real talent. He knew 
his scores; he knew the effects he wanted and he got them. 
Frankly, listening with the eyes closed, it is very much to 
be doubted if anyone could have told whether it was a blond 
or brunette baton at the head of things. 

There were only two numbers on the program, the sixth 
symphony of Nicolas Miaskowsky and the Scythian Suite 
by Prokofieff. Miaskowsky, it happens, is an echoist. Last 
year Mr. Stokowski gave us the fifth symphony (he is only 
forty-five years old and already has eight to his credit) ; 
Tuesday night we heard the sixth. In the fifth, Mr. Mias- 
kowsky thoughtfully and frequently remembered his imme- 
diate predecessors—especially the master of them, Tschai- 
kowsky. In the sixth he has added contemporaries to his 
memories, especially Stravinsky; nor does he disdain occa- 
siong nally to think as far back as W agner, with a side thought 
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for Richard Strauss. There is not an individual note to be 
discovered, Not that Miaskowsky’s themes are plagiarisms, 
They are merely echoes—echoes of this, that, and the other 
Fy sa Of orchestral technic he has plenty, though it is 

“Thank heavens!’ one is tempted to say) like his themes, 
of the preceding generation more often than the present. 
Having now heard two of the eight Miaskowsky symphonies 
we are not prepared, even as a favor to Mr. Stokowski, to 
listen to any of the remaining half dozen. 

The Scythian Suite of Prokofieff is not new here. It is in 
his familiar—and generally noisy—style. Like all the rest 
of his music it is extremely ingenious and clever and quite 
thoroughly dishonest. Both the works were played with 
that marvellous virtuosity which one has come to expect as a 
matter of course from the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Merle Robertson 
Merle Robertson, a young pianist from Australia, the land 


of that other pianist, Percy Grainger, made her American 
debut at Aeolian Hall, November 30. She had an ambitious 
he which began with the A minor prelude and fugue of 
Bach, followed by some Scarlatti, Chopin's B flat minor 


sonata, four short pieces of her own, and two 
by Hermann Sandby—all of these played for the first time in 
America—Percy Grainger’s Country Gardens and _ his 
Tune, and, to end with, the Chopin A flat polonais« 
Miss Robertson's playing has strength, vigor, and vitality 
which one is accustomed to call masculine, and which is as 
rare as it is delightful to find in a woman pianist. Som 
times she is a bit over generous with this masculinity—as in 
the Scarlatti—but it is tremendously effective in such works 
as the Chopin Polonaise, of which she gave a superb perform 
ance. Particularly interesting was the group of her own 
compositions, short pieces in thorough pianistic idiom, mod 


compositions 


Irish 


ern without being bizarre and good to hear. They were 
called, in the order of their performance, Hilsen (Danish 
Greeting), Australian Bird Calls, Waterfall, and Syrian 
dance, and the last two were especially effective Chet 
success—and hers—with the public was unquestionable 


from the beginning of the program 

The two pieces. by Herm: ann Sandby were 
rather conventional. Grainger’s Country Gardens went with 
the swing it demands and justice was done to the breadth 
and warmth of the Irish Tune. 

It was, on the whole, an unusual debut, for 
son has that thing of inestimable value to new artists—a 
distinct personality. The audience was quick to appreciate 
this fact and enthusiasm was the order of the evening 


well made, i! 


Miss Robert 


DECEMBER 1 


- United Artists’ Concert 


Marjorie Church, pianist; Paul Reimers, 


singer Of songs, 
and John MacKnight are the members of a newly formed 
organization known as the United Artists, which gave its 


first concert in Aeolian Hall on December 1. Miss Church 

appeared with Mr. MacKnight in the opening number, I 

let’s sonata for flute and piano, and later Mr 
Continued on page 20 


el 


Mac Knight 
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GEORGE | PERKINS RAYMON D 


SCORES TRIUMPH WITH CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
AMERICAN TENOR GIVEN BIG OVATION AT AKRON, 





“Will take his 
Press, Akron 


immediately . . 
absolute poise was a joy .. 


several encores were necessary 


—Plain Dealer, Akron 





place among the best tenors in the world.” 


“Proved himself a very real artist... . captured his audience 
His tones are well rounded, rich and resonant 


seldom does a tenor possess any finer diminuendos . . 


.’—Beacon Journal, Akron 


“Raymond and Reiner forced to answer many curtain 


“Triumphant debut of George Perkins Raymond. 


tracted capacity audience.” —Daily Times Star, Cincinnati 


250 West 57th St., New York 
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Times- 


His 
Has engaging personality . . 





calls.” 


Concert at- 







































PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pa.—Mor ultra modern music was 


e of the 
it the concerts given by the Philadelphia 
ember 19 and 20. The opening number 
Karol Szymanowski. It is written for 
large orchestra, but the chorus 
pot in the composition was the 
sang the tenor solo part. It 
sang was altogether enjoy- 
and he sang the difficult 
At the very beginning of the 
tion of beautiful harmony, but 
est is a succession of clashing 
unber was the Saint-Saens con 
and orchestra, in which Michel 
of the orchestra) appeared as 
di played an excellent technic and 
He was recalled again and again 
nl was Fantaisie Espagnole 
Although somewhat 
beauty of Spanish 


modernist. 
ed the warm 


Grand Opera Company pre 
tan Opera House on Novem 
james DeGaviria again 

jlent interpretation of the 
thoroughly enjoyable in 

\ incing Henri 
marked success Fidela 
verdid her part in the 
third act. Pina Caravella, 

h vocally and dramatically 
follow Ethel Eckard 

rth as Mercedes, Valentine 
Roberto as Remendado, 
and Antonio Calvetti as 
lid work under the excellent 
ballet under the direction of 
especially Catherine Little- 


nscus¢ 

f the Chamber Music 
ram was provided by the 
mposed of Thaddeus Rich, violin- 
nd Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. 
rized by the first performance in 
Iidebranso Pizzetti. Although 
movements is exceptionally long, 
the melodic and harmonic con 
the concert, however, was the Bee- 
or in which all three artists displayed 
understanding interpretation. Dr. 
tably rich and beautiful, while Mr. 
was noticeab rs especially in the 
Kindler in 
arrangement of a Toccata by Frescobaldi. 
| ver transcription and gave Mr. Kindler 
ample ope for the display of his mastery of the cello, 
althous rh it was by no means a solo and he had used the 

also to advantage 
was given in the Academy of Music 
22, by Gladys Lawton, contralto, 
ice Sickerka, Polish violinist, before an 
filled the hall Miss Lawton, who is the 
the Evangelist Episcopal Church, has a 
which adds greatly to a beautiful, 
Rerfect poise, an easy use of her voice and 
tion are also outstanding points in this young 
artist erformance. Her numbers were chosen from such 
masters as Caldara, Scarlatti, Ponchielli, Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, B: t, Bemberg, Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rogers and Cesar Franck rhe Suicidio aria from La 
(noconda, the group of three songs by Brahms, and the 
( Lord Most Holy, by Cesar Franck, with 
iolin obligato, were especially noteworthy in the excellence 
of their rendition. Mr, Siekerka’s numbers were well chosen, 
including compositions by Tschaikowsky, Brahms and 
technic is splendid and his tone full and 
playing drew much applause. Marjofie 
mpanist to both soloists, contributed much 
clever and intelligent work at 


Association, 
Rich 


techni 


was a decidedly cle 


ther instruments 
ling recital 


} 
ovemper! 


per nality 


achel 


Magnificent 


Wieniawski 
(uisite 
Watson 
toward 
the 


their success by het 
pial 

At its meeting in the 
" , ) 
November 23, the 
costume program of 
of six part lhe 


ballroom, on 
Club presented a 


Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia Music 
pantomime, dance and song, consisting 
Fortune Teller, An Old English Idyll, 
An Arabian Street Scene, A Nonsense Verse, A Moment in 
Spain and Romany Life The opening number was an 
erture played by an ensemble, consisting of Ruth M. 
Barber, pianist; Helen Rowley and Fannie Sharfsin, violin- 
Mile. Jeanne Modave, cellist; Emma Rons,: harpist; 
Small, flutist, and Elizabeth playing the bells. 


ists: 


Eva Reese 


* Association, 
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Doris Saunders, 


MUSICAL 


taking the 
Eleanor Rorke, 
Theodore Sayer, 
(premiere danseuse), 


Those various parts were: 
Elma Carey Johnson, Fred Homer, 

Dorothy Royle-King, Zena  Larina 
Del Rose Macan (who so cleverly 
read the Nonsense Verse), Isabelle Weaver Henry, Arthur 
L. Seymour, Sara Boardman Nickol, Lois Stevens, Jenny 
Kneedler Johnson, Helen Ackroyd-Clare, Harry Hollinger, 
Helen Buchanan Hitner, Florence Haenle (violinist), and 
the Corps de Ballet. It was an interesting program given 
before a capacity audience. 

The program for the meeting of the Penn Athletic Musical 
on November 21, was provided by Henri Scott, 
basso, and the Dorothy Johnstone- Baseler Harp Ensemble 
(consisting of Mrs. Bassler, the director; Stella Marie 
Carvin, Elizabeth Cashman, Dorothy Fox, Blanche Hubbard, 
Jean Littleton, Kathryn Springer, Violet Terrill and Livia 
Ward.) The members of the ensemble were dressed in 
Greek costumes, and, with their harps and the golden stage 
setting, made a charming picture. Among the most popular 
numbers which they played were: Serenade by Hasselman, a 
Sixteenth Century French Dance, the Handel Gavotte in B 
flat, Zephyrs by Hasselman, and as an encore (by six 
requests, Mrs. Baseler announced) The Volga Boatmen. 
The large audience received them with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Scott also proved popular in his singing of numbers 
by Massenet, Moussorgsky, and others. His rendition of 


Damrosch's arrangement of Danny Deever drew special 





“She has alyric soprano 
voice of great natural 
beauty. Her singing is 


musical and pleasing.” 
about 


Opera 
Com 


The Boston Globe said the above 
May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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applause. Mary Miller Mount, so well-known to MusIcaL 
Courter readers, provided exquisite accompaniments. 

A remarkably impressive and inspiring concert was given 
* the Auditorium of the Sesqui-Centennial, November 27, 
by the Associated Glee Clubs made up of 2,500 voices from 
sixty glee clubs representing seven states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. This is only the fourth concert to 
be given by this organization, the three previous ones having 
been held in New York City. At the first concert, in 
Carnegie Hall, only 600 voices were assembled, but the num- 
bers have grown until the 2,500 voices thrilled the large 
audience in the Auditorium. Two facts of interest in con- 
nection with this concert are that all the numbers were 
oe for the phonograph by the Victor Talking Machine 

Company and that the concert was broadcast by Station WJZ 
and allied stations. The numbers on the program were well 
chosen and created great enthusiasm amid the throng of 
listeners. The first group included the Viking Song by 
Coleridge-Taylor; Where E’er You Walk, Handel-Spross 
(beautifully sung) ; Songs My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak- 
Smith (sung unaccompanied and with an exquisite inter- 
weaving of parts), and Bedouin Song by Arthur Foote. 

Following this group the soloist of the evening, Ethel 
Hayden, soprano, accompanied by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
sang, Ah!. Love But a Day, by Mrs. Beach, and The Catbird, 
by Clokey. Upon her appearance the men rose, applauding 
and even cheering and whistling. As she sang one seconded 
the sentiments of the chorus for it was a luscious, smooth, 
velvety voice that floated through the vast room. There 
seemed not a flaw in the use of her magnificent instrument 
and as she finished the applause fairly burst. Her encore, 
the humorous Cuckoo Song, was sung to the chorus and 
they surely appreciated it. Miss Hayden sang a later group 
also, consisting of Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces, by 
Wilson, and the Jewel Song from Faust, graciously grant- 
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ing an encore, Will-o-the-Wisp. 
tinued both with chorus and audience. Her unaffected, 
charming personality also added much. The other choral 
numbers were Hymn Before Action, by Baldwin (in which 
the attacks and releases were fine); Sylvia, Speake-Gaines, 
and Swing Low Sweet Chariot (in both of which the delicate 
shadings were beautiful) ; Prayer of Thanksgiving (inspir 
ing in its sentiment and enhanced by the organ accompani- 
ment to the last verse). The third group opened with the 
rollicking finale to The Gondoliers by Sullivan, followed by 
the well-loved Sweet and Low, Barnby-Dressler (sung un- 
accompanied), The Peacemaker by Herbert J. lily (con- 
ducted by the composer and using the bugle calls as a prelude 
to the two verses very effectively), and the Bells of St 
Mary's, Adams-Lucas (using the chimes in the last part and 
proving so popular that the last verse was repeated). In the 
fourth group, came the old favorite, The Lost Chord (with 
Dr. Tily at the organ. The last verse was repeated). Winter 
Song by Bullard (with its jolly rhythm and an excellent 
diminuendo used in the singing of the accompaniment), 
Autumn Sea by Gericke (sung unaccompanied and in a very 
artistic manner), The closing number was Adeste Fideles, 
the audience being asked to join in the third verse. Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, as the conductor, proved himself a master 
of the baton and received tremendous applause from the 
chorus and the audience. It is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the tremendous volume and yet beauty of tone which 
that vast number of voices produced. Their traihing had 
certainly been fine, for the attacks and releases were splendid 
as well as the intricate weaving and balancing of parts. It 
surely deserved the place as the crowning musical event of 
the Sesqui-Centennial. The accompanists were Dr. Herbert 
J. Tily at the organ and Charles Gilbert Spross, Julius C. 
Zingg, Ellis Clark Hammann and William S. Thunder 
at pianos. Dr. Tily, chairman of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Musical Committee spoke during the intermission, lauding 
the work being done by men’s glee clubs all over the country 
and expressing Philadelphia’s pleasure in having this large 
number of men here for a concert. M. M. C. 
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Her great popularity con- 


Rochester Press Lauds Harold Bauer 


On November 22, Harold Bauer, the distinguished pianist, 
appeared in Kilbourn Hall, Rochester, N. Y., and won warm 
praise from the press and public alike. Following are the 
opinions of various newspapers in that city, concerning the 
ability of the artist: 

Said the Rochester Journal: “The auditorium ‘proved to 
be too small to accommodate all of Mr. Bauer's ardent fol- 
lowers who would not miss an opportunity of hearing him 
play. And Mr. Bauer played last night with the same 
beautiful touch that he has displayed here in Rochester 
before. Mr. Bauer has a certain manner of playing that is 
inimitable. His knack of phrasing is delightful, and he 
colors all of his playing with a certain touch of poetry that 
makes it lovely. Then, too, he can negotiate a rousing 
climax. He can play the most delicate bits of composition 
just as well as the larger, bigger things.” 

The Rochester Times-Union offered the opinion that “the 
applause was riotous, the pleasure of the assemblage com- 
plete, and the artistic importance of the occasion unquali 
fied—all of which one sensed with deep gratification, since 
it offered an unmistakable indication that the city boasts a 
discriminating music public at least sufficiently numerous to 
crowd this auditorium and to receive with acclaim an eve 
ning of beautiful music, beautifully played by a master who 
is ever intent on giving his audiences freely of his magni- 
ficent best. Last night's enthusiasm reached such a pitch 
that people stood in the aisles at the close of the concert 
in the fervent hope that another encore would be added to 
the one which Mr. Bauer played after the program’s final 
scheduled number.” 

The Democrat and Chronicle declared that “People had 
been told before that this wouldebe an unusual evening of 
piano music, and it was. Mr. Bauer made a program of 
music that one imagines he might like to play just because 
he loves to play beautiful music, without the slightest feel- 
ing of compulsion to play big, bravura music just because 
it is show music. Last night Harold Bauer played a pro- 
gram of music that he might choose to play in a great 
auditorium; played it in a way that revealed the appeal of 
music of the lyric sort for the piano. It was one of the 
memorable recitals given in Kilbourn Hall.” 


Tampa “Enjoys” Claussen, Sundelius, Middleton 


“The opening concert of the Tampa Music Festival As- 
sociation last night was everything I expected from the artists 
and I am so pleased to tell you how much Tampa enjoyed 
them. The audience showed its appreciation and I feel the 
concert was a success.” Thus wrote the president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tampa Music Festival Association after 
the notable trio of Metropolitan artists apppeared in that 
city recently. 
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| DAL MONTE SHOWS 
HOW IT IS DONE 


Meaning the Vocal Fireworks of That Elaborate Old 
Standby, “Lucia.” 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, November 16, 1926 


Dal Monte Is Delight to Monday Opera Patrons 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, November 16, 1926 














Toti Dal Monte Wins 


Military Opera Laurels 
Makes Hit in “Daughter of the Regiment” TOT! DAL MONTE 


DAL MONTE BEST CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, November 19, Xe : SAN G BEAUTIFULLY 
OF THIS REVIVAL " peony 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 
November 19, 1926 


SHE SANG 
ADMIRABLY 


CHICAGO JOURNAL, November 16, 1926 
The chief reason for re- 


storing the “Daughter of 


the Regiment” seems to She proves to be, bar- 


: f ring Mary Garden, as 
have been its admirable 6 ieee 
good an actress as the com- 
fitness to the talents of 


Toti Dal Monte. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
November 19, 1926 


pany possesses. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL, November 16, 1926 


Her technic remains as- 
tounding. It comprehends 
everything in the matter of 


DAL MONTE 
SCORES 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
November 19, 1926 


facility that can be de- 
manded of the human 
voice. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
Novem ber 16, 1926 
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As Marie in Daughter of the Regiment 


“LUCIA” IS TRIUMPH FOR TOTI DAL MONTE 


New Star Scores in Mad Scene with Finest Singing 
of Season, Critic Says 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, November 16, 1926 





TOTI DAL MONTE HAS JUST BEEN RE-ENGAGED FOR NEXT SEASON 
(4th) WITH CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


In March She Will Sing Again at La Scala, Milan, Under Arturo Toscanini 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
stured Francis Moore in a recital of 
ember 5, when he played works by Men- 
Chopin, Franck, Sgambati and Alkan. 
icted the usual large and interested audience 
Institute affairs. Lillian Rung, 
Sturkow-Ryder were other 


The American 


at American 
_ 
and Mme 


ng November 


recently presented a group of his 
an informal recital at the Burrows 
appearing were George Hoff- 
._ William Hoffmann, Mary Edmison, 
rrick, Florence Burrows, Ruth Anderson and 
t} Several of the pupils were from South 
teaches one day a week. 
his studio in conjunction 
songs and Mr. Burrows 
Chopin numbers, a 
and a Raymond Burrows is a graduate of 
field Music Teaching System and is an advocate of 
rinciple Pedagcgy He also applies the Lesche- 

h and interpretation, having been a 

Paula Pardee. 
oprano of the Metropolitan 
making an extensive tour of the Pacific 
} alre has won for herself popu 
ance Nev , on Novem 
scheduled for 
with the 


Raymond Burrows 
il pups u 
di The pupils 


birt} 


Burrows 
vho ha 

ing two 

nding with two 


Fdwin Hughes and 


Claussen, mezzo 
mpatr 


Julia 
Op ra \ 
( oast tate ady 
was in Ren 
the tour 1s 


when she is soloist 


arity r first appea 
final concert of 
n December 19 


(Oratorio Society 


Richard Crooks numbers among recent appearances a 
concert at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., on November 
24. He alse during November as soloist with the 
Music at Town Hall in an all-Bach program; 
annual Boston recital on November 11, and also one 
Conn 


ang 
Friends of 
Rave al 


at Danbury, 


Charles M. Courboin, Belgian 

apidly recovering from his recent 

advised to undertake no 

management made arrangements to 

to the mid-winter season. Mr. Courboin 

vith the Springheld Symphony Orchestra in Janu- 

with the Minneapolis Symphony in February, 

incinnati Orchestra in April. He will also play 

America of the new Concerto 

or organ and orchestra by Alfred Casella, Italian 

who will arrive in America in 1927. In addition, 

nt organist will play a limited number of recitals, 
confined to the territory 


American organist, is 
automobile accident, but 
concert work until 
has 


performance im 


being eastern 


Ernest Davis participated in Walter Damrosch’s radio 
when he sang Siegfried’s aria to 
Damrosch’s lecture. Mr. Davis has had a re 
luded concerts in several towns in New 
Aida in and a recital 


November 27 
illustrate Mr 


cent tour viuct mi 


concert on 


in appearance in »yracuse, 


John Finnegan, tenor, soloist for two decades at St. 

k’s Cathedral, New York, is especially engaged to sing 

M. E. Church, December 12; his sing- 

as always resulted in a crowded auditorium, and 

small wonder, for his voice grows warmer and 

with time He is assured of a very busy season, 
being booked all over the country. 


' 
hester 


} 


{ 


cngagement 


Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman and Ralph Leopold pre- 
sented Die Meistersinger on November 30, and Parsifal on 
December 7, as the concluding afternoons of their Wagner 
Lecture Recitals at Hotel Majestic, New York City. The 
usual attendance of fashionable and truly interested listeners 
was noted lhe Nibelungen Ring cycle is planned for 
[yesday afternoons in February 


Percy Grainger’s choral and orchestral works will be 
given on several programs next winte rT, among them, and in 
the order of their performances, the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra; Easton (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra; New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.); Male Voice Choir, Winnipeg (Canada) and 
the Symphony Orchestra of Duluth, Minnessota. In some of 
the places the works will be given under the baton of Mr. 
Grainger himself 

Richard Hale, baritone, 


triends 


created many new and warm 
im Cincinatti when he appeared recently in Gluck’s 
Orpheus, in that city with the Cincinnati Symphony, under 
Frank van der Stucken. Mr. Hale is the first man to sing 
the role in this country and is said to be the first baritone 
in tts history to do so 

Frederick H. Haywood’s textbook for class instruction 
in singing, Universal Song, and also his edition of the 
Steber exercises, have been printed in Braille by the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky., the first 
works of that nature ever made available for the blind. 

Jascha Heifetz, has just finished a tour of Scandinavia 
playing two concerts each in Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo 
amd Riga. On November 18, he played a reengagement 
from last season in Berlin and at the end of the month 
gave two more recitals in Vienna and Budapest. These 
concerts were also given in answer to a request for this 
artist to repeat his success of last year before the Austrian 
aiid Hungarian public. In all cities Heifetz played before 
crowded houses, and the consensus of opinion in the press 
was that in handling his instrument he “silences all criticism.” 

Florence Irene Jones, violinist, has special classes in 
ensemble playing at her New York studio. In addition to 
having success in teaching advanced students, she has been 
highly commended for the excellent results achieved by her 
with beginners. Miss Jones is a member of the faculty of 
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the Greenvale School in Roslyn, L. I., where her pedagogical 
efforts also are appreciated. 

Rudolf Laubenthal, Metropolitan tenor, not alone had 
two opera performances and rehearsals recently, but also 
sang three concerts with the New York Symphony within 
six days. He came out of this achievement with flying 
colors, many critics remarking that he had never been heard 
to greater advantage and had never sung more beautifully. 

The Philadelphia Music Clubs’ Junior Club, with Helen 
Ackroyd-Clare, chairman, is in full swing in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel every Saturday morning from 10 A. M. until 
1 P. M., one hundred and twenty-five children having reg- 
istered. The Junior and Juvenile choruses are under the 
direction of Elma Carey Johnson, while the Junior Orches- 
tra is conducted by Florence Haenle, concert master of the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra. W. Mikolaichick and Mrs. 
Mikolaichick (Zena Larena) have been engaged to direct 
the ballet, which has become an important department in 
the Junior Club. 

Three classes have been formed—beginners, intermediate 
and advanced. 

Franklin Riker is having a busy season, including 
numerous recital and concert engagements, church work and 
teaching. He also is conductor of the Quire Society, a 
chorus of forty voices, which will give a concert in New 
York in the near future. At his recital in Philadelphia in 
February, Mr. Riker will have the assistance of Ellis Clark 
Hammann, well known pianist and accompanist. 

Grace Larom Stellner, following her vacation at her 
summer home, at once resumed lessons; within a_ brief 
period several singers of both sexes have made public suc- 
cesses, singing at affairs at the Waldorf-Astoria Flotel, ata 
meeting of the Federation of Churches, over the radio, etc. 
Kate Fowler Chase supplies the accompaniments which are a 
feature of the Stellner pupils’ public appearances. 

Edwin Swain appeared in New York on November 27 
on a program arranged by De Pauw University, his Alma 
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Mater. The baritone scored a great success as Amonasro 
when that opera was given with costumes and scenery at the 
Maine Festivals. 


Pietro Yon on Coast in February 


Pietro Yon, organist, celebrated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has been so busy with his concerts in the East, in 
Europe and with his large class of pupils gathered from all 
parts of the country, that he has not played on the Pacific 
Coast in three years. Therefore he is looking forward 
with great pleasure to his limited tour of conCerts starting 
in Seattle, Wash., on the first Sunday in February and then 
on down through California until February 23° Mr. Yon, 
on the occasion of his last tour there, found a great appre- 
ciation of music, and many of his most talented pupils have 
come from the coast—he added to a Musicat Courier repre- 
sentative in his recent conversation: “I might say, too, the 
best talent.” 

Mr. Yon gave as an explanation why some artists do not 
go more frequently to the coast, that there are so many 
engagements available between Chicago and New York, and 
thereabouts, also the ultimate profit is more and hence the 
Coast has naturally suffered somewhat. Mr. Yon contends 
that there is a decidedly new field on the Coast, and, where 
better concerts are desired, a little financial sacrifice, in the 
beginning, is absolutely necessary. 

In the case of an organist going on tour, according to 
Pietro Yon, of course it is ietposalitle for him to carry his 
instrument with him. So he must generally get permission 
from the different churches in the cities where he plays. 
And Mr. Yon wishes it to be clearly understood that he does 
not touch on religion in his recitals and that he has no 
prejudices. Therefore, as far as music is concerned, he is 
allowed to play in any church of any denomination, just as 
he does in any hall. 

When asked what type of program he usually gave on 
concert tours, Mr. Yon made it emphatic that he never plays 
transcriptions, but resorts to the classics—or any class of 
music, for that matter, that offers a:genuine popular appeal. 
Naturally some works have a greater appeal than others of 
acknowledged merit. And also many composers have their 
bad moments as well as their good ones. Mr, Yon remem- 
bers eighteen years ago when organ music was not welcome, 
today there is much that is fine in organ literature, without 
using transcriptions, and Mr. Yon feels that the only way 
to encourage the growth of compositions written especially 
for that instrument is for all organists to stick to music 
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RICHARD CROOKS 

has been engaged by Bruno Walter, General Director of 
the Stidtische Oper, Berlin, and will make his début in 
Lohengrin next September. The tenor will also appear as 
Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly and Cavaradossi in La Tosca, 
and other leading roles for him are now under considera- 
tion. In connection with these operatic appearances, Mr. 
Crooks will also appear in concerts and recitals on the con- 
tinent, particularly in Germany and Austria where there has 
been a steady demand for the artist since his initial, and 
extraordinary, successes a year ago last summer. 





intended only for the organ. In this way the cause of the 
composer for organ will be properly fostered. 

Mr. Yon found it rather difficult to say which of the 
classics were the most beautiful, and, on the other hand, he 
admitted that the organist would have to exercise good taste 
in the selection of the more modern works because all of 
them were not of the best. In touching on the classics, he 
said that while many were scholarly, they lacked popular 
appeal. It is, moreover, the organist’s contention that the 
public is his best critic and from the public his most valuable 
lessons are learned, whether his hearers are musical or 
otherwise. 4 

Of his tour of the Coast, Mr. Yon said he expected to 
ylay the first Sunday in February in Seattle, Wash., where 
1e will dedicate the new organ of the Catholic Cathedral, 
other engagements keeping him on the coast until February 
23. He then goes east to St. Louis for two concerts, one a 
recital for organ and.choir on February 27, and the other 
for organ and orchestra on the following day at the Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. These dates are a re-engagement fol- 
lowing the splendid recital he gave there on November 7 
last. A private recital at the Kansas City home of Mrs. 
Loose, recently hostess to Queen Marie, also to General 
Diaz and his staff during the convention of the American 
Legion, and another recital at the Grand Avenue Temple, 
were among his later dates. 

About the next most interesting date that Pietro Yon 
will look forward to is his meeting in New York City with 
his little son, who will then undergo his piano examination. 
He is only six-and-a-half years old and is studying with his 
father’s assistant, Paulo Quaquinto, at St. Francis Xavier 
Church. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

Flora Bell, coloratura, assisted by George Vause, gave a 
recital at Cortland, N. Y., on November 22. Miss Bell was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception and was obliged to sing 
many encores. Newspaper comment reads as follows: “Miss 
Bell’s voice is sweet and flexible, and has a certain quality 
of warmth that in her lower tones approaches the richness 
of a contralto. She possesses a remarkable range. Her 
high notes, which are beautifully clear and true, are taken 
without apparent effort and one never feels the slightest 
strain of anxiety as to whether the singer is going to hit the 
mark at which she aims. Besides the charm of a lovely 
voice, Miss Bell has the added asset of a winning personality 
that makes itself felt in her interpretation. She sings with 
the poise and graciousness which one associates with the ex- 
perience of an older person than she is. Mr. Vause at the 
piano gave Miss Bell very able support.” : 

Alice Vaiden, pupil of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men, has just written a song called Ballade of Colleens, 
which was introduced by John Carroll at his New York 
recital. It is still in manuscript and has met with much 
approval. 


Claudia Muzio Delights at Musicale 


On November 29, Claudia Muzio appeared in recital at the 
Penn Athletic Club of Philadelphia. Her program com- 
prised numbers by Mozart, Pergolesi, French and Italian 
songs, occasional Spanish songs, an entire group of English 
songs, and the Vissi d’Arte from Tosca. The Philadelphia 
Record said of the musicale: “Once or twice in a season a 
recital is given by a singer of genuine artistic accomplish- 
ment that happily obliterates the apparent mediocrity of the 
concert stage. Such a recital was heard when Claudia Mu- 
zio, one of the real artists of today, gave an extraordinary 
exhibition of the interpretation and execution of song. Her 
program was out of the beaten track . and comprised 
a combination that gave Mme. Muzio every opportunity to 
display her lovely voice and inexhaustible command of 
style. She made a tremendous success, one of the greatest 
ever achieved at a Monday Musicale.” 
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Who Is This? 





Here is a lovely, charming and shapely prima donna all 

dressed up to sing Oscar, the page, in Verdi's Ballo in 

Maschera. If you don’t recognize her at once, just turn over 
to page 40. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, On10.—Playing to a record breaking crowd 
in the ballroom of Wade Park Manor, the Flonzaley Quartet 
came to Cleveland, November 16, under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Society. An interesting program, composed 
of quartets by Mozart, Schumann and the young Spaniard, 
Ernesto Hallfter, was offered, with special emphasis on the 
latter, which, whether liked or not, was the subject of much 
controversy. The string ensemble, with Messrs. Betti, Po- 
chon, Moldavan and D’Archambeau, played with its cus- 
tomary exquisite charm and grace and sent a host of local 
music lovers home much happier for the evening’s music. 

Jean Woodford Wible, a newcomer in the music circles of 
Cleveland, proyided interesting musical fare in her program 
of songs given at the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, November 18. The pleasant, lyric soprano of Mrs. 
Wible was heard to advantage in unusual songs, all of them 
sung with commendable artistry and intelligence. Ben 
Burtt, playing accompaniments, succeeded on his own behalf 
and supplied one group of piano solos given with rare 
musical feeling. 

Caroline Hudson Alexander, in her song recital at Wade 
Park Manor on the same evening, proved herself the same 
competent artist Cleveland has come to expect. Her songs, 
too, were chosen with great discretion, and ingratiatingly 
interpreted. Her accompaniments were fetchingly played 
by Parker Bailey. EA. 


Olga Warren Wins Cleveland 


Olga Warren, American coloratura soprano, gave her first 
Cleveland recital before a large audience at Wade Park 
Manor on November 23. She evidently won her audience 
as well as the critics, each of the Cleveland newspapers add- 
ing to their praise of her singing some comment upon the 
hearty applause which rewarded her efforts. The press 
comment is uniformly good, no unfavorable criticism appear- 
ing in any one of the reports. The Cleveland News says 
that Mme. Warren captivated her audience with her naturally 
brilliant and colorful voice, and speaks of her individual 
style, simple and charming and_ indicative of_ thorough 
musicianship and understanding. The Cleveland Times calls 
her an earnest artist augmenting perfect vocal technic with 
personality, and commends especially her sweet, clear tone 
with its abundant carrying power. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer brings to light the fact that Mme. Warren is in 
private life the wife of Frederic Warren, New. York vocal 
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teacher and coach, and remarks that she disclosed a voice 
of most agreeable quality and warmth which, coupled with 
a charming personality and an aptitude for artistic singing, 
won her an enthusiastic response. Mme. Warren is filling 
a. great many recital dates this season. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The first “Pop” concert of the season 
featured Aimee Punshon as soloist. She sang Adieu forets 
from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne d’Are and a group of songs 
with piano accompaniment. Miss Punshon is a native of 
St. Louis and her work shows the result of meticulous 
study.. The orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz, gave the 
Coronation March by Grieg, Rossini’s Overture to Semi- 
r le, Liszt's Rhapsody No. 1, and Palmgren’s Lullaby 
orsStrings which was beautifully played. The suite for 
full orchestra, Scenes de Feerie by Massenet, was a delight- 
ful innovation which evoked much applause. 

For the Second “Pop” concert, Clara Rabinovitch, New 
York pianist, gave two movements from Chopin’s Concerto 
No. 2 in F minor. Miss Rabinovitch plays with much fire 
and understanding and displayed a flawless technic. Her 
encore was Chopin's C Sharp minor Waltz. The orchestra 
opened the concert with Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
Then followed the Carnival of Venice, admirably given, 
Two numbers from the bailet, Laurin, by Moszkowski, 
were played with a lightness and delicacy to be commented 
upon. Goddard's somber Adagio Pathetique and the Sweet- 
heart Waltz from the Gipsy Baron completed the program. 

The second regular pair of concerts exemplified, as did 
the fifst pair, the nicety of Mr. Ganz’ program building. 
To begin with there was the tuneful and familiar overture 
to Rosamunde and following it the Brahms Symphony in E 
minor. This latter work is a favorite here and judging 
from its reception was pleasingly presented. For the novelty 
on the program Mr. Ganz gave a quintet of children’s 
pieces composed originally for the piano by Ravel. It was 
in Beauty and the Beast of this suite that the first solo 
strains from the new concertmaster were heard and enjoyed. 

truly inspired musical treat was the third regular 
pair of concerts, November 19 and 20, Massenet’s overture 
to Phedre—portentous, tragic and interwoven with beau- 
teous melody—was the opening number of what was one 
of the most thrilling concerts the orchestra has given. 
Pliant and responsive to its conductor, the orchestra made 
the overture a thing of- exceptional loveliness. Mr. Ganz 
prefaced the playing of Whithorne’s New York Nights 
and Days with a few elucidating remarks. This composi- 
tion is a suite of five musical etchings all highly impres- 
sionistic. They are On the Ferry, Chimes of St. Patrick, 
Pell Street, A Greenwich Village Tragedy and Times 
Square, and each tells its own story. In an audience con 
servative as that of St. Louis, there was much dissention 
as to the lasting merit of this type of composition. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt as to the merit of the 
interpretation given by Mr. Ganz and his men. Excellent 
as these two numbers were they paled in comparison to the 
playing of Tschaikowsky'’s Fourth. This symphony is a 
prime favorite here as everywhere and has been heard many 
times, but rarely has it been played so excellently. The 
audience was most enthusiastic and as many as six times 
was Mr. Ganz called out to acknowledge, -with -his men, the 
turbulent applause. Alfred Cortot, pianist, was the soloist. 
He played Schumann's A minor concerto—a happy selec- 
tion, the rhythm and colorful melody of which fared well. 
Mr. Cortot had the advantage of sympathetic understanding 
from the ofchestra, since the Schumann concerto holds a 
place in Mr, Ganz’s repertory. At the hands of these two 
artists, one at the instrument and other with the baton, the 
concerto was given a scintillating performance. 

On November 16, John McCormack appeared in recital at 
the Coliseum, the regular auditorium being entirely inade 
quate to accommodate the admiring crowds who flock to 
hear him. His program included Peri, Bach, Respighi and 
many of the Irish ballads so dear to the hearts of the artist’s 
audience, Edwin Schneider, the accompanist, contributed 
two groups of piano solos to the evening’s entertainment. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich con 
ducting, gave the first concert at the Principia, November 
12. An intensely interesting program, divided into three 
groups, sacred, classical and folk songs, held the attention 
of the audience during the evening. E. K 


Madrigal Club Presents Young Artists 


Guild Hall contained an interested audience, December 4, 
when the Madrigal Club (Marguerite Potter, president), 
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presented the first Young Artists’ Concert; the soloists were 
Lillian Schneider, Betty Burr, and Alfred Saxe, vocalists, 
and Joseph Wilburscheid, violinist. Miss Schneider sang 
songs by Haydn, Hageman and Novello in a voice of excel- 
lent quality, and Betty Burr was heard in songs by Grieg, 
Schumann, and the Louise aria, and was liked for her bright- 
toned soprano. Alfred Saxe showed a good voice, and violin- 
ist Wilburscheid played his solos like a good musician 
Accompanists were Esster Dickie and Walter Silbert. Danc- 
ing followed, so carrying out the announced intention of the 
Madrigal Club of mixing music and sociability. 


Frances Sebel with Freiheit Sang Verein 


Frances Sebel, soprano, has been reengaged for the fourth 
time this season by the Freiheit Sang Verein for an appear- 
ance in Paterson, N. J., on December 26. In the oratorio, 
Messiah Ben Joseph, she will be assisted by a symphony 
orchestra and the Freiheit chorus numbering 400. This will 
be Miss Sebel’s third rendition of the oratorio of which she 
is the only soloist, and her success in this part which she 
created at its first presentation in New York last April 
has been an outstanding one. 

Miss Sebel was a guest of honor recently at the Woman 
Pays Club luncheon where she sang a group of songs and 
delighted her audience. She is also a great favorite of the 
huge radio audience she sings to as a member of the WEAF 
Grand Opera Company. In this branch of work she has 
made for herself a distinct place. On November 29 she 
sang the leading role of Leonora in La Forza del Destino, 
and some of the future leading roles she will impersonate 
with the WEAF Grand Opera Company will be in Norma, 
Fidelio, Freischutz and Lohengrin 


Harold Samuel Due Soon 


Harold Samuel sails from the other side on December 
12 on the Steamship Celtic. His first appearance in New 
York will be in Town Hall on January 18, with the opening 
of his Bach Festival week. 








You May Now Study Piano 
Under These Renowned Artists-+- 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
BENNO MOISEiVITSCH 


If you possess that hard-to-define but easily recognizable somethizig 
called talent, The Curtis Institute of Music has made it possible 
for you to study under Mr. Hofmann and other distinguished mem- 
bers of its Piano Department. 


The seeking out of unusual talent is the first consideration of this 
school. To students who can qualify, the Institute offers complete 
musical and cultural courses in preparation for the concert stage or 
for teaching. For brilliance of attainment, its faculty is probably 
unrivaled by any musical institution in the world. 


Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute of Music is for- 
tunately removed from commercial considerations. For those who 
can pay, tuition fees are very moderate. To those of exceptional talent 
who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


402 Ritrennouss Squane, Paiaperenia, PENNSYLVANIA 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music are under the personal 
direction and supervision of the following members of its fac ulty: 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin: Louis Bailly, 
Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; 
Reginald O. Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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(First Series) 





Creative rhythm stimulated. 

Stimulates original melody writ- 
ing. 

Develops feeling for form and 
phrasing. 

Contains 50 folk songs and 40 
simple technical studies. 


Left hand developed contrapunt- 
ally. 

Space provided for special man- 
uscript exercises. 

The book is pliable and can be 
adapted to the problem which 
each pupil presents. 

Combines rhythm, melody, har- 
mony and technic in one vol- 
ume, 
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LEGINSKA Co PHILHARMONK 

Ethel Legunska conducted the third concert of the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra, November 21, at Mechanics Hall 
After the Brahms Academic Overture, Miss Leginska pre 
sented, for its first performance locally, Korngold’s in 
cidental music to Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing 

agrecable well-written music, serving very well 

ntrol of the tra and the fact that 
higher degree of balance and 
which was further stressed by an 
performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff's colorful 
While the audience did not completely fill 
several thousand people on hand and 
they applauded Miss Leginska very cordially 

Phe soloist of the Justin Sandridge, pianist, 
who displayed fine musical feeling and commendable technic 
in’ Mendelssohn's hackneyed Capriccio Brillante. Mr. Sand 
was warmly appreciated 
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lingley, mezzo-contralto, gave a recital, Novem- 
Jordan Hall. With the sympathetic and alto 
gether admirable assistance of Mary Shaw Swain, well 
known accompanist of this city, Miss Tingley gave a 
pleasurable exhibition of her abilities in a well-varied pro 
Handel, French songs drawn from 
Hahn, Lalo, Bordes and from 
folk traditional Hebrew liturgical melodies and 
ongs by English and American composers. Miss Tingley 
is to be commended for her search of novelties; but the 
mere fact that a song is new is no guarantee of its musical 
Be that as it may, the nger disclosed important 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA, 

about whom the critic of the Boston 
Evening Transcript of Noveniber 29 
said: “Observing Leginska now, it is 
particularly gratifying to discover that 
she developed a quite capable and pal 
pably sensitive orchestra over which 
she has no uncertain command. There 
was little to indicate that men and 
leader could not embark with skill and 
safety upon almost anything within 
the double range of the classics and 
the moderns. There is something most 
exciting in merely watching Miss 
Leginska as soloist in a concerto of 
which she is also conductor. Her con- 
ducting under such complication is as 
definite and as capable as at any other 
time; her performance at the piano 
is as distinctive and as sensitive as one 
has come to expect from her. She is 

unusual person and accomplishes 

impossible with an unrecognizably 

small devaluation of artistr) 
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progress in her stature as an artist. Her voice has gained 
in warmth and in expressive quality and she sings with 
musical intelligence of a high order. Miss Tingley was 


vigorously applauded by a very friendly audience 


GALozzt Pupits iN Operatic CONCERT 

Two artist-pupils from the studio of Tommaso Gallozzi 
were heard in an operatic concert, November 14, in Steinert 
Hall. Bertha Garabedian, soprano, demonstrated her gifts in 
arias from Verdi’s The Masket Ball and Cadman’s Shanewis, 
and in songs from Tschaikowsky, Pesse and from Spanish 
and Armenian composers. Michael Nuccio, baritone, ex 
hibited his abilities in an aria from Giordano’s Fedora and 
in songs by Diaz, James and Martin. Together they were 
heard in a duet from Ponchielli’s Gioconda. The singers 
were assisted at the piano by Alfredo Fondacaro, 
accompanist. 

CLARITA SANCHEZ Gives PLEASURE 

Clarita Sanchez, soprano, ably assisted by Lois Townsley, 
accompanist, gave a recital November 15, in Jordan Hall. 
\n unusually interesting program comprised classic airs 
from Handel, Sarti and Paisiello; French songs by Fauré, 
Délibes, Sgambati and Massenet; arias from Granados’ 


Goyeseas and Puccini's Turandot, the latter added as, an 
encore; Spanish pieces by deFalla, Sanchez, Barrera’ y 
Calleja, Vigil y Robles and Chabrier, and in folk songs of 
the singer's native Mexico. Miss Sanchez renewed and con 
firmed the favorable impression which she made here last 
season. She possesses a voice of pleasant quality, particularly 
in the lower and middle registers, and her singing is marked 
by musicianly phrasing and a sympathetic response to the 
emotional import of words and music. Miss Sanchez was 
deservedly applauded. 


BertHA Putney Dupiey PLeAses IN RECITAL 
Bertha Putney Dudley, mezzo-contralto, gave a_ recital, 
November 16, in Jordan Hall. Miss Dudley merits praise 
for assembling an unhackneyed list of pieces, including an 
aria from Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice; Italian songs by 
Respighi, Castelnuevo-Tedesco, Sibella and Cimara; songs 
in English by Rogers, Harris and Griffes, as well as arrange 
ments by Samuel Endicott, Kennedy-Fraser and MacLeod ; 
French pieces by César Franck, Holmes and Fourdrain, and 
numbers in German by Brahms, Schumann and Grieg 
Miss Dudley sang with light but lovely quality of tone, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THE GUILD OF VOCAL TEACHERS 


incorporated by the Board of Regents, N. Y. State— 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, President—is planning 
a May Convention, 1927, in New York City 


and invites the co-operation of all Voice Teach- 
ers, Patrons of Music and Vocal Organizations 
throughout the country. This will be the first 


Convention conducted solely in the interest of 


Vocal Art. 
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Harold Bauer Pleases Buffalo as Soloist with 
Detroit Symphony 

Burrato, N. Y.—A supremely interesting and enjoyable 
concert was that of the ‘Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
November 30, in Elmwood Music Hall, under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, Inc., Marion de Forest, 
manager. With Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, and Harold 
Bauer piano soloist, there was an unusually fine combination 
of artistic harmony and unity in the playing of the Schumann 
concerto in A minor for piano and orchestra, vivid dynamics, 
poetical interpretation and technical excellence that stirred 
the large audience to rapturous applause, a veritable ovation 
for pianist, conductor and orchestra. 

Edward Durney, music critic of the Buffalo Evening News 
said: “Mr. Bauer is indeed a poet of the piano. His per- 
formance of the concerto was in every respect an artistic 
triumph. From the merely technical point of view, nothing 
was wanting. The listener forget about mechanical technic, 
and the pianist seemed well able to free his mind of any such 
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burden. Mr. Bauer made the most of every dynamic shade, 
his melodies were exquisitely sung, his climaxes were 
dramatic. Artistic restraint tempered the entire reading. 


Bauer was stormed with applause after his beautiful per- 
formance, and it seemed for a time he would be obliged 
to depart from the no encore custom. The ovation given the 
artist prompted the reflection that a Bauer recital here would 
be a welcome event.’ 

Said the Buffalo Evening Times : “The concerto was played 
by Mr. Bauer and the orchestra witha perfection of detail and 
beauty of harmony that gave it a stirring appeal completely 
satisfying to the audience. Mr. Bauer’s skill and composure 
were typical of his art. With a perfectly easy and natural 
manner he achieved every effect that was intended by the 
composer.’ 

The Buffalo Courier-Express declared: “In the Schumann 
concerto for piano and orchestra in A minor, .op..54, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch conducting his orchestral forces, and Mr. 
Sauer at the piano, the unusual spectacle of-two great out- 
standing figures in the njusical world made this a memorable 
occasion.” Pe ee a 


A New Music School in Philadelphia 
The new Rittenhouse School of Music is an association 


of teachers who are already well known in Philadelphia 
through their studio work and through teaching in some of 


the best preparatory schools and country day schools in 
3ryn Mawr, Chestnut Hill and Oak Lane, suburbs of 
Philadelphia. Several of these teachers were connected with 


the Curtis Institute of Music preparatory department and 
with its present faculty in secondary ‘piano. Each of them 
has studied with artist teachers, among them Josef Hofmann, 
Carl Flesch, Alfred Cortot, Carlos Salzedo, Ernest Hutche- 
son, Isadore Philipp, George Boyle and Michael Press. The 
Rittenhouse School of Music stresses general musicianship 
through classes in rhythmic work and ear training. The 
regular theory classes parallel the work of George A. Wedge 
at the Institute of Music Art, New York, and are in charge 
of N. Lindsay Norden. Berthe Bert, representative of 
Alfred Cortot in America, has a studio at the school one 
day each week, and it is expected that Cortot will visit her 
class during his forthcoming season in America. 


New Orchestra Dates for Reuter 
For the first time Rudolph Reuter, pianist, will make a 
tour to the West Coast, during February and March of this 
season. He has been engaged to appear as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, Henry Rothwell, 
conducting, in both Los Angeles and Pasadena, on February 
20 and 21, and with the San Francisco Symphony, under 
Alfred Hertz, on March 4 and 6. Other engagements will 
be filled in cities in California and nearby states at this 
time. In the past Rudolph Reuter has played with the 
orchestras of Berlin, Hamburg (twice), Burnswick (twice), 
Rostock (twice), and Brandenburg (twice), under eminent 
European conductors such as Pohlig, Abendroth, Krasselt, 
Papst. In this country he has had four appearances with 
the: Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock, 
three with the Symphony Orchestra of Minneapolis, and in 
New York, Davenport etc. This season he is also soloist 

with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on March 13. 
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Florence Macbeth Charms Madison 

A large and enthusiastic audience in the Christ Presby- 
terian Church, Madison, Wis., greeted Florence Macbeth, 
Chicago Opera soprano, when she rendered a delightful 
program, assisted by George Roberts, composer-pianist. 
While the Old English and modern groups of her program 
were very popular with her auditors, Miss Macbeth created 
a furore with her rendition of the Polonaise from Mignon 
and the Waltz Song from Romeo et Juliet. The prima- 
donna’s voice was as lovely and charming as ever and she 
was forced to give encore after encore. The Social Prog- 
ress Club, which sponsored the concert, was so pleased with 
the results, both artistically and financially, that a return 
engagement for the spring was arranged for immediately. 


Vocal Mastery Through Breath Energy 
Anna E, Ziegler, founder and president of the Guild of 
Vocal Teachers. who has a record of twenty-five years of 
research and sticcessful vocal teaching, has issued a unique 
work of sixteen pages, being a Calendar containing twelve 
voice lessons and one hundred exercises for song and speech. 
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Every day is “ae noted, with accompanying exercises. 
“Caruso Notes,” Lankow Exercises, Dr. Frank Miller's 
Focuses, personal remarks by Caruso (with twelve more 
reserved for a later Calendar.) Mme. Ziegler states that the 
Calendar contains “Five of the elements of the cultivated 
voice, viz., Poise, Speech, Volume, Expression, Power, all 
individually trained through these exercises; ten minutes 
daily of this fundamental work will build up the necessary 
substructure from which all interpretation and style evolve.” 


Dinner Given to Serafin by Dito 
The Societa del Dito, an Italian organization of art lovers, 
gave a dinner last Saturday evening to Tullio Serafin, at 
the Antica Roma Restaurant. About 150 persons gathered 
to do. honor to the Metropolitan Opera conductor. 
Speeches were made, among other, by Maurice Halperson, 
Herman Ridder, Dr. Baruch, Leonard Liebling, William 
J. Guard, the last named being announced as “Giuseppe 
Verdi,” and appearing in a remarkably lifelike imitation of 
that composer, long hair, beard, cape-cloak, and all. One 
of the speakers raised gales of laughter by declaring that 
“Serafin is beloved by the entire Metropolitan personnel 
even by Jeritza.” 
Among those present 
Martinelli, 


were Beniamino Gigli, Giovanni 
Adamo Didur, Giuseppe Bamboschek, Vincenzo 
Bellezza, Bruno Zirato, Mario Basiola, Gaetano Merola, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Armand Tokatyan, Jules Daiber. 
Lazar Samoiloff, Gianni Viafora, Giuseppe De Luca, Vit- 
torio Fullin, Ezio Pinza, Angelo Bada, Pavel Ludikar, 
Millo Picco, and many prominent Italian critics, journal- 
ists, bankers, and business men. 


Lea 5 abéaliatts Aselens in America 


Lea Luboshutz, the Russian violinist, arrived in America 
on October 25, and opened her season with a recital in the 
Atwater-Kent Series on November 7, through station 
WEAF. Following this concert she left immediately for 
Cincinnati, O., where she was soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner conducting, on November 
12 and 13, playing the Prokofieff concerto, which she intro- 
duced to New York last season. On November 20, Mme. 
Luboshutz appeared as soloist with the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra, Vladimir Shavitch, conductor. Before coming 
to America the violinist appeared in recital in Wigmore 
Hall, London, with Josef Hofmann. She also was pro 
grammed with the famous pianist on June 25. 


Lydia Lindgren Attempts Suicide 


Lydia Lindgren, Swedish soprano, at one time a member 
of the Chicago Opera Company, made an attempt at suicide 
by taking iodine in a taxi-cab in Boston last Sunday night. 
The chauffeur hurried her to a hospital, where prompt 
measures were undertaken with such success ‘that she was 
able to be removed to the home of a friend on Monday 
evening. Her husband, Raoul Querze, who was in New 
York at the time, hurried to her side. He is an operatic 
tenor, quite well known abroad. Miss Lindgren attributed 
the suicide attempt to depression caused by a long-continued 
attack of insomnia and expressed herself very happy that 
she had not succeeded in carrying out her intentions. 
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Pietro Yon Enjoyed 

Those who eagerly found their way to St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s Church on Sunday afternoon, December 5, not only 
heard a great organist, Pietro Yon, honorary organist of the 
Vatican, Rome, but a great organ as well. And the com 
bination proved to be one that thrilled (the word is used 
correctly here) each and every one present. 

Mr. Yon’s fame is international and well might it be! 
He is a true virtuoso, and whatever difficulties the organ 
might offer are nothing to this master technician and in- 
terpreter of high rank. His ty oa was well chosen and 


opened with the first sonata of Guilmant, after which fol- 
lowed a charming number by J. C. Ungerer, Frére Jacques, 
then a prelude and fugue by Bach, in D major. In the 


choral numbers, occupying a prominent part of the program, 
Mr. Yon was assisted by the Dominican Choristers, the 
soloists being A. Barbieri and O. Langevin, baritones, and 
W. F. Sheehan, tenor. Mr. Yon will hold special Christmas 
musical services throughout the holidays. 


Philadelphia-La Scala Company in Newark 


The Philadelphia-La Scala Grand Opera Company began 
its road performances in Newark, N, J., on November 28 
with a performance of I] Trovatore, Although one of the 
largest theaters there had been secured for the occasion, 
the stage was not large enough to hold a company as large 
as that of La Scala. The chorus had been made smaller, 
and yet it overflowed into the wings, and the orchestra 
overflowed the pit and also occupied the first row orchestra 
seats. The large audience was so much pleased with the per 
formance that Dr. Pelosi has been urged to repeat Il Trova 
tore in addition to giving the five operas scheduled far 
Newark. The company has returned to Philadelphia to 
give a double bill on December 11. ; 


Elsie Janis Feature of Third Artistic Morning 


The third Artistic Morning of the season, at the Hotel 
Plaza, will take place December 16, at 11.30, with Elsie Janis 
as the feature artist. This will be Miss Janis’ only New 
York appearance this season. Assisting her will be Carolina 
Lazzari, former mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Opera, and 
Robert Steel, of thé same company 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 13) 

also gave solo numbers, The flute is really not of sufficient 
individual interest as an instrument for solo work of any 
extent, but nevertheless the artist played with fluency, grace 
and ease. Miss Church is a pianist of marked ability. Her 
technic is impeccable and there is a sweetness of tone to her 
touch. Besides this she has a sensitive interpretive ability, 
and there is something quite exquisite in her art which had 
profitable medium her solo group which included num- 
bers by Ravel, Stravinsky and Griffes. Mr. Reimers is an 
interesting interpretive artist, his work relying chiefly on 
this asset. He had the delightful accompaniments of Walter 
x0lde which formed no little part of the afternoon’s pleasure. 
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highly commended for his clear 
and artistry. These qualities all were 
New York recital 


Plaza Artistic Morning 

Andres de Segurola and Sam- 
uel Piza presented at their Plaza Artistic Morning on De 
2. The combination soprano (Rosa Low), 
(Richard Crooks), and a harpist (Carlos Salzedo), 
artists they all are, and how cordially they 
were received by the audience. Moreover, the program 
was well and not did it drag 

Mr. Salzedo opened with two from The Temple 
of Glory (Rameau), and from Iphigenia in Aulis (Von 
Gluck), both dances of the eighteenth century. The audi 
ence instantly recognized his mastery of the harp and gave 
him a warm reception 

Then came Low and she 
voice, the romanza from Catalani’s Wally. The audience 
liked her and she was recalled several times. The aria from 
the Pecheurs de Perles (Bizet) was Mr. Crooks’ first con 
tribution, revealing admirably his fine tenor voice and depth 
of feeling. It was the first time the writer had heard this 
young tenor, and it is not surprising he has attained so 
much success in such a short time. 

Mr. Salzedo’s group of his own compositions went espe- 
cially well, particularly Introspection and Whirlwind. He 
skill in composition for brilliant effects and was 
greeted with so much applause that he returned and gave 
for an encore, Deep River. Mrs. Low deepened the earlier 
favorable impression she had made in a group of short songs, 
most enjoyable of which were Jensen's Murmuring Zephyr, 
which was repeated, and Gounod’s Ave Maria to the accom- 
paniment of Mr. Salzedo. The effect was beautiful and both 
artists were enthusiastically received. Mrs. Low is a charm- 
ing concert artist and an addition to any program, 

Songs by Lehmann, Watts and Gartner were sung by Mr. 
Crooks and in these he showed his versatility of interpreta- 
tion and polished style. He and Mrs. Low closed the pro- 
gram with the first act duet from Madame Butterfly. Charles 
Saker was Mr. Crook’s accompanist and Ina Grange was 
at the piano for Mrs. Low. 
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New York Symphony 

Walter Damrosch had two Americans on his program of 
December 2 at Carnegie Hall. After Brahms’ third sym- 
phony, which was mildly applauded, Georges Barrere gave an 
incomparable performance of Three Country Dances for 
flute strings and horn by Daniel Gregory Mason. . 
if there. is anything that hurts this reviewer it is to be 
unable to find anything nice to say of works by Americans 
upon the rare o¢ when they are given. But it is 
really difficult to discover what words of praise could be 
truthfully used in commenting upon these flute solos. They 
are called At Sunset, Chimney Swallows and The Quiet 
Hour. They are not especially well made. The orchestra 
balance is not notably excellent. The harmony is “queer”’— 
that seems the only word to fit it. None of the three has 
any “punch.” There are no moments of notably beautiful 
melody. Taken as a whole the three works seem entirely 
insignificant. They are based on piano works that have been 
played by Hofmann, Powell, Grainger and others. 

The other American work on the program was the now 
well known Through the Looking Glass suite by Deems 
Taylor. It is a work that deserves all the nice things that 
have been said about it. It will no doubt remain on the 
repertory of our orchestras and will be one of the few 
American works to take a permanent place in orchestra con- 
cert programs 


New York Philharmonic: Carl Friedberg, 
Soloist 


It will be a pleasant day when Willem Mengelberg gets 
over the iden that he is the messiah appointed to interpret 
the late Gustave Mahler to ignorant New Yorkers. Not 
that Mr. Mengelberg is not a competent messiah. From 
the sti andpoint of orchestral playing, it was a very fine per- 
formance of the former Philharmonic conductor's fifth sym- 
phony, which he led at Carnegie Hall last Thursday evening. 
But as Lawrence Gilman aptly said, “This synyphony is a 
monument of barrenness and prolixity.” He might have 
added, “It is puerile,” for that is the one adjective which 
best fits it 

For relief, the second part of the program was Beethoven's 
Emperor Concerto and that was another bit of hard luck 
for Mahler. arl Friedberg was the soloist and played it 
like the splendid pianist and superb musician that he is. It 
is many years since this masterwork has been so well and 
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so truly done here. There was a precision, clarity, and verve 
about his playing which could not be surpassed. The audi- 
ence and the orchestra joined in paying him the hearty trib- 
ute which he deserved. 


Marcel Salzinger 


Marcel Salzinger, Viennese baritone, whose artistic rendi- 
tion of lieder in operatic arias has been so well received in 
musical circles, gave another impressive performance at 
Town Hall on December 2. Most of his songs were of the 
pure lyric type, such as Ponce’s charming little Spanish love 
song, Estrellita, George’s Chanson Espagnole, the Serenade 
from the Jewels of the Madonna, and Haydn’s An die 
Geliebte. His mellow voice showed to excellent advantage 
especially in the magnificent and difficult Dank sei der Herr, 
by Handel, Mr. Salzinger showed a well-rounded technic, 
exquisite modulation, and a fine sense of dramatic values. 
The audience, which filled the Town Hall at his earlier per- 
formance, again turned out in goodly array and gave him the 
enthusiastic welcome whic h he so well deserved. 


DECE MBER 3 


Biltmore F wider Musicales 


Maria Kurenko, coloratura soprano, with Giuseppe De 
Luca, Metropolitan Opera baritone, and Oscar Nicastro, 
cellist, “three of a kind” in their artistic co-operation, were 
the associated forces at the December 3 Biltmore Musicale, 
which under Manager Johnston, again gave such musical 
delight to so many people. Mme. Kurenko verily “came, 
sang and conquered,” for her trans-Atlantic tour of last 
season left a trail of admirers behind. All this was re- 
echoed in the Biltmore affair, discriminating listeners ap- 
plauding songs by Handel, Lully and Moussorgsky, Italian 
songs by Sadero, etc., so that she added Russian songs as 
encores, Baritone De Luca’s warm voice and temperament 
combined to make his singing of the aria from Roi de Lahore 
notable ; following songs by Grieg, Brogi and Guiteres he 
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was three times re-de manded, singing ‘Mariete in “English, 
also Princhentita at the close. Worthy companion to these 
was cellist Nicastro, known sirce early thildhood in South 
America as a fine cellist, later winning success in Germany, 
France, Spain, and the United States; he played Liebesfreud 
in such manner as to win an encore, adding The Bee (Schu- 
bert) as another encore to his second group, which closed 
with Popper’s Tarantella. Accompanists for the artists were 
Ralph E. Douglas, Rudolph Gruen and Gregorie Alexan- 
dresco. The next Biltmore Musicale takes place Decem- 
ber 17. 
Sophie Braslau 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, appeared in Carnegie Hall on 
December 3. The concert was given for the benefit of the 
National Music League, and the hall was completely sold 
out. The popular artist had the courage of her convictions 
in opening the program with Rimsky-Korsakoff's unaccom- 
panied Song of the Bride. This was a real test of the sing- 
er’s tonal accuracy and she came out with flying colors. In 
this same group she included Arensky’s 1 Never Told My 
Love, gee = with a fine balance, which was also notice- 
able in Respighi’s Nebbie and Rachmaninoff’s Fate. This 
last nae is based on one of the themes of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony ; its failure to interest was due to the composer, 
as Miss Braslau did her very best to infuse into it some- 
thing of her art and personality. This art of Miss Bras- 
lau’s is one that combines intellect and emotion plus the vocal 
equipment which may readily be called a supreme gift. In 
her second group she scored heavily with the Sicilian folk 
songs arranged by Geni Sadero. In these she had ample op- 
portunity for the full display of her powers, both interpre- 
tative and vocal, after which she followed with several en 
cores. Miss Braslau’s last group was entirely English and 
one can truly say of her that her work is individual and 
marked by an intensity which bespeaks her sincerity. 


The Elshuco Trio 


Adhering to the custom of concerts this season, the first 
number of the program given at Aeolian Hall by the Elshuco 
Trio, on December 3, was a composition of Beethoven’s— 
the Trio in B flat major, op 97. The first movement was an 
allegro moderato, skillfully executed as regards technic and 
delicate nuances; the second (reversing the usual order of 
movements), a short, graceful scherzo; the third, an andante 
cantabile ma péro con moto, with a particularly appealing 
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theme, and the fourth, the customary allegro moderato. It is 
easy to tell that this trio was written toward the end of the 
great composer's career (between the writing of the eighth 
and ninth symphonies, in fact). There are occasional trying 
harmonics and one misses the beautiful continuity and blend- 
ing of parts found in his earlier trios and quartets, But it 
is not as harsh or bruskly jocose as most of his chamber 
music of this period, and there are certain passages in the 
allegro and andante cantabile movements that are distinctly 
reminiscent of such compositions as the Opus 18 quartet 
for strings. 

The next number of the program dated back a century 
from the period of the first—to Jean Baptiste Loeillet, whose 
simple, but effective Sonata a trois, en Si mineur was played 
with singular grace and beauty by the trio, To conclude 
with, there was the Trio in A minor, Opus 50, of Peter 
Iljitch Tschaikowsky, inscribed “In Memory of a Great 
Artist,” of which the second movement, Tema con Varia- 
zioni, is especially original and delightful. 

In all three numbers of the program the tone effects and 
dynamics achieved were remarkable for a trio of this char- 
acter. It consists of three players—William Kroll, violin- 
ist; Willem Willeke, the founder, violoncellist, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist. All three are accomplished artists and vir- 
tuosos in their own fields and the ensemble lacks nothing in 
smoothness, polish, and artistic shadings. Despite the in- 
clement weather, the hall was packed and an enthusiastic 
audience applauded the trio, recalling them to the stage 
several times, though no encores were granted. 


DE CEM BER 4 


Harold tiie . 


A program of almost severe classicality, played by Harold 
Bauer at Town Hall, December 4, was heard with the at- 
tention it deserved by an audience entirely filling the hall, 
including most of the local pianists of the day. Beginning 
with the Franck-Bauer pastorale, it continued with a Bach 
suite, played without break; with Haydn’s fantasia in C, and 
Mozart A minor sonata, all played with snappy, cleancut 
technic and sparing pedal. Then came the little played For- 
est Scenes by Schumann, in which humor and sentiment were 
interwoven, leading to audible smiles at times. Variations in 
A by Edward Royce (Eastman School faculty member), 
Ravel’s Ondine, and Chopin's Polonaise Fantasia made up 
the last group, following which the usual crowd about the 
stage-front demanded more and more. 


Goldman Band: Rosemary and Del Staigers, 
Soloists 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his band gave their only New 
York concert of the season at Carnegie Hall on December 
4, with Rosemary, coloratura soprano, and Del Staigers, 
cornetist, as soloists. Owing to the nightly appearances of 
the band and its magnetic conductor during the summer they 
have thousands of admirers in the metropolis. Some of 
them attended the concert on Saturday and gave Mr. Gold- 
man an especially spontaneous hand following the rendition 
- several of his own marches, including On the Air, On the 

Campus and On the Mall, the last two given as encores. Mr. 
Goldman arranged a program of favorites, made up as it 
was of the Tannhauser march and overture, the andante from 
the Surprise Symphony of Haydn, a Liszt rhapsody, a Bach 
choral and fugue, MacDowell’s To a Water Lily, and con- 
cluding with the William Tell overture. The band played 
with its accustomed vigor, beauty of tone, wide command of 
dynamics and the fine ensemble which have characterized 
their work in the past under the splendid leadership of Mr. 
Goldman. Del Staigers displayed his virtuosity as a cor- 
netist in Herbert L. Clarke’s Fantasie Brilliante, and was so 
well received that two encores were given. 

Rosemary, a charming young singer who undoubtedly will 
make a name for herself in opera and concert, created an ex- 
cellent impression for her rendition of the Caro Nome aria 
from Rigoletto. She displayed a flexible voice under ex- 
cellent control, and sang the difficult runs and trills in the 
aria with the greatest ease. As an encore she gave the bril- 
liant Tarantella of Rossini, in which she revealed her skill 
in very rapid singing. A decided contrast was The Last 
Rose of Summer, her second encore, which also delighted 
the audience. Jossin Hartman Vollman is to be commended 
for the musicianly accompaniments furnished by her. 


Jeanne Le Vinus 


Wurlitzer Auditorium contained a much interested au- 
dience on December 4 when Jeanne Le Vinus, soprano, gave 
an interesting program in a decidedly ns manner 
Miss Le Vinus is a pupil of Hilda Grace Gelling and she did 
ample justice to the teaching of this sterling instructor. Her 
voice is well rounded, clear and full, yet controlled at all 
times. She sings with ease and displayed a knowledge of 
how to present her numbers that was distinctly pleasing. 
The audience was warm in its applause and recalled Miss 
Le Vinus for additional encores. Her program contained 
Haydn's She Never Told Her Love, Pergolesi’s Nina and 
the Aria di Poppea from Agrippina, Handel-Bibb. A group 
= English numbers comprised her second group, including 
George Roberts’ My Answer; Easthope Martin’s Wayfarer’s 
Night Song, and Hills by Frank La Forge. Miss Le Vinus 
is possessed of a charming manner, coupled with an equally 
graceful personality which added considerably to the enjoy- 
ment of her program. Margaret Notz accompanied her at 
the piano in most sympathetic manner. Wilhelm Czacka, 
who was scheduled to add several violin selections to the 
afternoon's program, was detained by illness and the gap was 
filled by the Wurlitzer victrola. 


New York Philharmonic and Ernest Schelling 


A genuine and deserved ovation was accorded» Ernest 
Schelling upon his appearance with the Philharmonic on 
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December 4 in Town Hall. The audience was a capacity 
one and both conductor and soloist were tendered the un- 
stinted appreciation due them for their artistic work. The 
program consisted of the Schumann concerto in A minor, 
the Chopin concerto in E minor, the Cesar Franck Varia- 
tions Symphoniques and the Liszt concerto in E flat. To 
the Schumann was given a distinctly individual interpreta- 
tion—one marked by the complete understanding of the com- 
poser, the romanticism and many wistful and tender pas- 
sages being sensitively felt. Wéith this there was also a 
breadth and power of tone, a complete command of every 
detail. It seems that Mr. Schelling possesses every pianistic 
asset which he uses with skill and subtlety. The Chopin 
was different from the Schumann and the Cesar Franck, the 
second and third movements having a tone color to them 
which is rarely heard. The claptrap of Liszt afforded Mr. 
Schelling a fine vehicle for the display of brilliancy which 
he has in perfect command. In fact, the impression one 
has of the pianist, other than his genuine simplicity, is that 
he is a complete master, a thing which emanates from the 
obvious love of his art. ‘It is seldom that a public feels that 
an artist is oblivious of his audience, that he is playing for 
the pure love and joy of his art and not for a performance. 
It was interesting to note that the thunderous applause which 
continually followed Mr. Schelling’s playing was due not 
only to his great talent but also as a psychological reaction. 
The orchestra afforded the artist warm support; in the 
Franck selection there were a few times when Mr. Schelling 
had to pull for complete synchronization, but aside from this 
Mr. Mengelberg pee his men deserved the generous acknowl- 
edgment of praise. It was an occasion of sheer delight- 
such as is not often heard. 


Hotel Roosevelt Musicale 


The final recital of the popular Roosevelt Hotel series was 
held on Saturday afternoon last and proved to be a gala 
occasion. The lure of George Gershwin, and of Marguerite 
D’ Alvarez making her debut in jazz songs, drew a large 
and representative audience, which gave both artists (Mr. 
Gershwin has now justly earned that title) a rousing recep- 
tion, especially after their final group. In this, to the ac- 
companiment of Mr. Gershwin, Mme. D’Alvarez was heard 
in Jerome Kern’s Babes in the Wood, and in three Gershwin 
songs—The Nashville Nightingale, The Man I Love (a dif- 
ficult song to sing) and Clap Yo Hands (from Gershwin’s 
O, Kay! a current musical comedy). It was surprising how 
well the singer got the spirit and dash of these songs and 
she was most successful in “putting them over.” Her facial 
play and an occasional shake of the shoulders added to the 
effect—and, incidentally, delighted the spell-bound audience. 
At the conclusion, Mme. D’Alvarez and Mr. Gershwin were 
called back numerous times and gave as an encore, Lady, Be 
Good, sending the audience home in a good humor. There 
have been one or two defenders of jazz among the concert 
singers, but Mme. D’Alvarez may be considered the most 
successful convert, as she proved upon this occasion. The 
interesting contralto was in fine voice and also sang some 
French and Spanish songs, which found equal favor. 
Edward Hart was her accompanist. 

The program opened with a two-piano arrangement of Mr. 
Gershwin’s now famous rhapsody in Blue, Isidor Gorn being 
at the second piano. Its old charm did not fail! Then the 
clever pianist (how Gershwin can “make the piano talk’’) 
was heard later in five new preludes of his own composition, 
for the piano. These were skilfully written and proved an 
interesting concoction, two thirds a la Broadway and one 
third the romantic school, the result being pleasant and very 
palatable. The afternoon was certainly unique and enter- 


taining. 
Carmen Judah 

Carmen Judah, soprano, gave a vivid and impressionistic 
performance of a lengthy and arduous program at Aeolian 
Hall on December 4. She sang with artistic directness, 
undershot with a passionate emphasis of temperament that 
made her most difficult renditions seem purely spontaneous. 
Miss Judah entered fully into the raptures of the songs, 
and by injecting her own personality into her interpreta- 
tion added considerable color and vitality. 

Her program consisted of a lieder group by Handel and 
Schubert, and an English ballade by Purcell, an aria from 
| Enfant Prodigue, ‘several chansons by ‘Cesar Franck, 
Braneau, and Tschaikowsky, a group of old English airs by 
Quilter and Aiken, and a fifth group consisting of old melo- 
dies from the Scotch and Irish musical literature. The 
soloist sang the difficult Debussy aria with considerable 
distinction. The audience especially indicated its approval, 
however, of the beautiful Das Leid in Grunen, by Schubert, 
and the tripping lightness of Barneau’s Le Sabot de Frene. 
Miss Judah’s voice is particularly lovely in its lower reigster, 
well modulated, reaching clearly and melodiously up to her 
full range, and the selections mentioned above seemed to call 
out the finest qualities in it. Her talent is such that it seems 
certain that she will be heard again upon a New York con- 
cert stage, and soon. 

Her accompanist was Carroll Hollister, 
throughout was sensitive, 


whose playing 
warm, and understanding. 


DECEMBER 5 





Friends of Music: Nadia Reisenberg, Soloist 


The Friends of Music, with Nadia Reisenberg as soloist, 
gave a delightful program at Town Hall, December 5. The 
first number was rendered by the orchestra from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, directed by Artur Bodanzky, and was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. Miss Reisenberg’s 
playing, always the subject of much favorable comment 
on the part of the critics, was most enjoyable, and her skill 
and delicacy of touch were displayed to brilliant advantage 
in Weber’s Concertatuch, and her closing number, Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso. 


Mignon Sutorious and George Djimos 


A joint recital by Mignon Sutorius, mezzo-soprano, and 
George Djimos, tenor, was the occasion for unusually 
enthusiastical acclaim on the part of a large audience in 
Steinway Hall, in spite of the bad weather. Miss Sutorius 
possesses a voice of fine lyric dramatic quality and has 
a stage presence that suggests Carmen possibilities. This 
was especially brought home when she gave as an encore 
to Tschaikowski’s Adieu, forets, the Seguidille from the 
aforementioned opera. Her diction, especially in her French 
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and Spanish numbers, was excellent. 
be heard of this gifted young singer. 

George Djimos, a young Greek tenor, with a voice of 
lyric beauty and considerable power, sang with a charm 
and warmth that captivated his hearers, notably in Das 
campi from Boito’s Mefistofele two beautiful Greek 
numbers, and a brilliant song, Red Roses by Conal O’C. 
Quirke, who presided at the piano. Both artists are pupils 
of Mr. Quirke. Several encores were demanded of the 
singers. 


Doubtless more will 


Alton Jones 


Indeed refreshing was the recital given by Alton Jones, 
young American pianist, also a faculty member of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, at Aeolian Hall on December 5. Mr. 
Jones has been heard here before with more than passing 
favor, and again he was very cordially received by a large 
audience that manifested due interest and appreciation of his 
fine qualifications. He has a sterling technic, a good flowing 
tone and a musicianship that is a marked feature of his 
playing. He is serious without a doubt and has a good, 
sound understanding of the various schools represented 
on his program. He is, moreover, never monotonous. 

Mr. Jones gave a virile reading to the Brahms caprices, 
No. 1 and 6, op. 116, the third Scriabin sonata, this being 
well received, and other numbers on his program were 
rhapsody in C by Dohnanyi, a Chopin etude, and four 
interesting numbers from Pickwick by Walter Niemann. 
An evening well spent! 


Matinee Musicale 


Despite the first blizzard of the season, the concert given 
by members of the Matinee Musicale at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor last Sunday drew a capacity audience. The excellence 
of the program presented well repaid those who braved the 
elements, even though many of them might have heard the 
concert over the radio, for it was broadcast through WOR. 
Ilse Niemack. a talented young violinist, was heard in two 
groups of numbers and also gave pleasure with her playing 
of the violin obligato in the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, sung 
by May Barron. Miss Barron's other offerings included the 
O Don Fatale aria from Verdi's Don Carlos and Der Leinz 
by Hildach. She possesses a very beautiful and rich voice 
which she uses with skill. The contralto also infuses into 
her singing a warmth and power which never fail to please. 
Maurice Tyler was well received in two Negro Spirituals 
and numbers by Kramer and Coleridge-Taylor. The second 
part of the program was arranged in commemoration of 
the Beethoven centenary and included some of that composers 
Scottish songs with trio accompaniment, played in an artistic 
manner by Earl R. Hunt? violin; Genieve Hughel Lewis, 
cello, and Minabel Hunt, piano. Sple ndid musicianship was 
displayed by Alice Marguerite Hawkins in her rendition of 
the Deh Vieni non Tardar aria from Mozart's Figaro. All 
those who participated in the final numbers on the program 
are to be highly commended for the unusally fine reading 
given to the Beethoven Choral Fantasie in C minor, was 
conducted by Gena Branscombe. Berthe Van den Berg 
played the solo piano and Rosalie Heller Klein (the presi- 
dent of the Matinee Musicale) the orchestra piano parts, 
in addition to which there were violinists, violist, cellists 
and a vocal sextette. 

The accompanists for the afternoon were Minabel Hunt, 
Josefin Hartman Vollmer and James Womble, all of 
whom aided in the artistic success of the concert. 


New York Philharmonic: Scipione Guidi, Soloist 


Despite the steady snowfall on December 5, staunch ad- 
mirers of the Philharmonic flocked to Carnegie Hall, where 
they found a haven and a reward for their courage in an 
interesting rendering of Mendelssohn, Respighi and Wagner. 
After Mendelssohn’s imaginative and romantic Overture 
to Fingal’s Cave, Scipione Guidi, concert master of the 
orchestra, undertook the solo role in the Respighi Concerto 
Gregoriano, for violin and orchestra. This concerto was 
composed in 1921 and had its first hearing in America in 
1924 when the Chicago Orchestra offered it. The Phil- 
harmonic gave it here for the first time. It was a highly 
interesting work, and more melodious and understandable 
than some of the other compositions of this modernist. It is 
a thoughtful piece, evoking as it does images of the early 
periods of classical music expounded with deft and careful 
mastery. Mengelberg handled it delicately and sympathe- 
tically; Mr. Guidi played with subtlety and virtuosity, and 
together they shared the honors in a very facile and beautiful 


rendition. For the lovers of Wagnerian harmonics there 
were the Prelude to Lohengrin, with its usual ineffable 
tenderness; the Siegfried Idyl, filled with whimsicality, 


charm and delicacy; and the solemn, haunting threnody of 
Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire Scene. During the 
entire last half of the progtam the audience seemed to weep 
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and applaud alternately and to do both with unmistakeable 
sincerity. 


Fiqué Choral Thanksgiving Banquet 

The Fiqué Choral celebrated its fourth anniversary with a 
Thanksgiving Banquet, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on 
December 2, nearly 300 members and guests sitting down 
to prettily decorated tables. President Katharine Noack 
Fiqué and conductor Carl Fiqué have a right to feel proud 
of this personal following. Preceding the banquet, Kreter’s 
Song of Thanksgiving was sung as grace before the meal, 
and following it, Eugenie Lahm, Mary Pendlebury and 
Arthur Bauer sang the solos in excerpts from Fiqué’s comic 
opera, The Return of Cleopatra, produced by the Choral 
with success last spring. Full of sprightliness, with ex- 
pressive interludes, this was again warmly applauded. Presi- 
dent Mme. Fiqué presided with grace and spirit, called at- 
tention to the various activities of the Choral, including the 
mid-winter concert, spring operatic performance, and 
miscellaneous affairs, proceeds of which will this year supply 
boys’ bands with musical instruments. She introduced the 
honor guests, including Baroness Von Klenner, Angelique 
V. Orr, Henriette Strauss, Edyth Totten, Eugenio di Pirani, 
Maximilian Calm, Francis Wright Clinton, and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, each of whom confined. themselves 
to two-minute talks; also all officers were introduced, and 
applauded. Dancing was afterward enjoyed by the large 
company, and the record affair er. congratulations to 
all concerned, more especially the F iqué’s 


Musicians’ Club to Rent Its Studio 


The Musicians’ Club, with its motto of “Service” to. the 
profession, has decided to do an important and useful thing, 
by sub-letting its Chickering Hall Studio, 8E, for teaching 
and practise. The charges will be moderate, fifty cents an 
hour to members, and seventy-five cents an hour to others, 
if taken by the week. For occasional use, the terms will be 
one dollar per hour. Arrangements for occupancy may be 
made at the studio, or the reception room of the club. J 
Fletcher Shera, the president, has been compelled, through 
ill health, to resign from his position. His unexpired term 
will be filled by Arthur Bergh, the composer. 


Mme. Zippora Monteith Dead 

Mme. Zippora Monteith, who died . pneumonia Thanks 
giving Day, in the Flushing (N. Y. Hospital, was well 
known a generation ago as a bei in oratorio and con 
cert. She sang with Sousa, Victor Herbert, and at many 
festivals. She was born in Philadelphia sixty-three years 
ago and studied under Alberto Randegger in London. In 
1893 she married Percy Fischel of London, who survives 
her. She had lived for the past fourteen years at Whit 
stone, L. I., and buried in Bayview Cemetery, Bayonne, N. J 
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“You tell things that no other teacher I 
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“The whole experience is so miraculous 
that even now it is hard to realize.” 
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Miss Leonard will receive a few resident students in 
her Philadelphia home—4215 Osage Avenue. 
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“Ethelynde Smith’s clear, sparkling soprano voice 
won her many friends in a brilliant performance of 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ and in a 
group of arch and ory numbers sung engagingly in 
English.”—“Herald,” Los Angeles, Cal. 


“The futility of words comes home to the critic who 
attempts therewith to give an adequate impression of 
a concert such as that of yesterday. Few artists have 
gained such instant favor with a Spokane audience as 
did Ethelynde Smith.” 

Wash. 


—“‘Spokesman Review,” 

“The city takes pride in its own favorite, Ethelynde 
Smith, because of the flattering series of uninterrupted 
successes that have been the good fortune of this Port- 
land singer. In each number, the composer's intentions 


Spokane, 


May; in the Midd'e West in April. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 





From the four corner States of the Country came the following opinions of 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 
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A few open dates are available this season,—in the South in January and February; 


Season 1927-28 now booking in all parts of the country. 


were grasped and after listening to her again last eve 

ning, it is not difficult to understand why Miss Smith 
fills return engagements constantly all over the country 
As a song interpreter and in the artistic handling of her 
voice, she has reached the high mark of excellence and 


her brilliant work demonstrated all her musicianly 
gifts."—“Evening Express,” Portland, Me. 

“Miss Smith’s charming personality and splendid 
stage presence in addition to her voice, which is clear, 
sweet, strong, flexible, and without a flaw in its entire 
range, make her an artist of the first rank. Everyone 


who heard her delightful recital last night joins in the 
verdict that it was one of the finest musical treats that 
St. Augustine has ever been privileged to hear,—the 
memory of which will long be cherished by music 
lovers.” —“Evening Record,” St. Augustine, Fla 


in the East in March and 


For time in your territory, apply to 


458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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Percy Grainger for Chicago Musical College 


For the eighth time, Percy Grainger will hold a master class, 


next summer, at the Chicago Musical ¢ ollege He has not 
en teaching at the College since 1925 and the announce 
sent that he will be there again this coming summer, will be 
received with enthusiasm by pupils as well as teachers. Mr. 


1 the Chicago Musical College, announces 
wship comprising two private lessons 
lesson weekly ; 





weekly; a fellowship comprising one private 





PERCY GRAINGER 
i fellowship comprising two repertory-interpretation, piano 
ensemble, teacher's classes, weekly, and a fellowship com- 
prising one “How to Study” class weekly, The preliminary 
examination for those fellowships will take place at the 


Chicago Musical College on June 26, at 11 a. m.. The final 
examination will take place at the end of that week 

Mr. Grainger will give a lecture-recital in Central Theater 
on July 14 Another announcement that is sure to cause 
great interest throughout the country is the fact that during 


the summer months, Percy Grainger will take hold of the 


Chicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra, which he will 
direct in rehearsals on every Monday and Thursday. These 
rehearsals will take place from June 27, in the evening 
From that date to August 6, during the six wecks’ master 
class, the orchestra will be directed by Mr. Grainger, who 
will also conduct the orchestra publicly at a concert sched 
uled for July 28 at Central Theater. In orchestra work, 
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Mr. Grainger will give his particular time to the brasses. 

In order to anee his students the utmost advantage in 
class study, Mr. Grainger has decided to combine the vari- 
ous classes which he conducted in previous years into one 
large class, with four weekly sessions of two hours each, 
giving to the students eight hours per week. This, no doubt, 
will be recognized as an extraordinary opportunity. The 
class will meet Wednesday and Saturday afternoons from 
four to six, and Tuesday and Friday afternoons from eight 
to ten. In this class, all the matters pertaining to repertory 
and interpretation, to the art of teaching, to ensemble play- 
ing, will be thoroughly taught. Pupils will have an oppor- 
tunity to play before each other with illuminative criticism on 
their work by Mr. Grainger, and he will play frequently for 
the students in order to illustrate his ideas in the most prac- 
tical fashion. Ensemble playing will be taught and at fre 
quent times, other instruments, including strings, wood-winds, 
and will be combined with the piano, affording the 
students an invariable acquaintance with the literature of 
ensemble music. 

As in the past, Percy Grainger will 
lessons at the Chicago Musical College 
auditors and players will be admitted. 
this coming season in the class of Mr. Grainger will be the 
fact that he will hold, also, one class period open solely to 
four students, that meet for a period of fifteen 
minutes on each occasion 


brass, 


also give private 
and at all classes 
Another innovation 


class to 
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NovEMBER 28 


highly dramatic 
Madonna, 


vest roles 


JEWELS OF THE MADONNA, 

Cuicaco.—The 
opera, The Jewels of the 
Raisa again in one of her 
which she reaped anew the frantic 
audience Worth singling out also was the beautiful 
delineation of Rafaele of Rimini, who enjoyed the part of 
the cammorist which he acted with great conviction, and 
also praiseworthy was the manner in which he sang the 
Serenade of the second act. Augusta Lenska did well as 
the mother, and the balance of the cast was homogeneously 
good, The had a lovely reading under the masterly 
baton of Roberto Moranzoni 


colorful, and spectacular 
brought forth Rosa 
that of Maliela, in 


plaudits of a delighted 


score 


TRISTAN AND IsoL_pE, NOVEMBER 29 
Tristan was repeated with Elsa Alsen as Isolde and 
Charles Marshall as Tristan. Both created the same impres 


sion as previously reported. Cyrena Van Gordon, Alexander 
Kipnis and Richard Bonelli rounded up the cast. The per 
formance was under the direction of Polacco 
L’Amore De Tre Re, Novemper 30 

Mary Garden, Fernand Ansseau, Giacomo Rimini, 
Lazzari, with Moranzoni at the conductor’s desk, were heard 
in the Montemezzi opera. By the way, this was the last 
appearance of Mary Garden until January. Ansseau, in 
glorious voice, once again was an ideal Avito; Rimini was 
excellent as Manfredo, likewise Lazzari as the old blind 
king. Moranzoni was at the conductor's desk. 


Virgilio 


Tut DECEMBER 1 

They certainly are doing big things at the Auditorium this 
season, and the public has not been slow in recognizing the 
merits of each performance. Heretofore the season in 
Chicago only began to gain full sway the last four weeks of 
the season. This year, right from the start the public has 
shown its appreciation. Night after night the vast Audi 
torium has been packed. One must congratulate Ben Atwell, 
the publicity director of the company, for the dignified 
manner in which he has boomed the organization this sea 
son. Many a ticket has been sold by his well written stories, 
and his advertising methods are reaping fruit for the 
company. 

The performance of the Jewess was another triumph 
for Raisa, Mason, Marshall and Kipnis; also for Conductor 
Henry G. Weber. Raisa lives the part of Rachel, and her 
singing throughout the evening was ointment to the ear. 
Her success knew no limits and the star shone brightly dur- 
ing the long opera. Mason, she of the beautiful voice, made 
another great impression as the Princess. Charles Marshall, 
one of the heroic singers of the day, long ago found The 
Jewess music much to his liking. Such operas as The 
Jewess, Samson and Otello seem to have been written for 
Marshall. In those three operas his singing is truly remark- 
able. He made a palpable hit with his listeners. Kipnis as 
the Cardinal was well cast, as the young Russian basso not 
only reached the cavernous domain easily but also, when 
necessity demanded, he reached high pitch; thus in the third 
act he was as happy as in the first. Once again he looked 
a prince of the church and his song was as noble as his 
mien. With such singers as Raisa, Mason, Marshall and 
Kipnis, The Jewess could be billed as an all-star performance. 

Henry Weber, the young wizard of the baton, knows 
practically all the operas of the repertory and, what is more 
remarkable, he conducts each one superbly. His reading of 
La Juive was another big achievement. 


JEWEss, 


BARBER OF SEVILLE, DecEMBER 2 
Toti Dal Monte made a hit as Rosina in The Barber and 
her overwhelming success was richly deserved, as she sang 
gloriously throughout the evening. In the singing lesson 
she used Benedict’s Carnival of Venice and not finding 
enough difficulties in it, she added many of her own, as she 
did throughout the evening ; her technic is unsurpassable and 
her pitch absolute. We confess publicly that we are one 
of the great admirers of Toti Dal Monte. She has won us 
by her voice and by her beautiful delivery. Her singing of 
Rosina could not have been surpassed and the enthusiasm 
of the audience was unbounded. 
Charles Hackett was a handsome and well voiced 
viva. Bonelli made his first bow here as Figaro, 


Alma- 


in which — 


1926 


his powerful voice was heard to great advantage. Vittorio 
Trevisan was again irresistible in a role which he has made 
his own with our company. Virgilio Lazzari, though suf- 
fering from a cold, was wholly satisfactory as Basilio. 
Maria Claessens did well with her little role. Moranzoni 
conducted. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND PAGLIACCI, 

We were busily occupied at the Coliseum witnessing 
another “concert” given by Tiger Flowers and Mickey 
Walker while Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were being 
sung at the Auditorium. According to Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
critic of the Chicago Herald and Examiner: “The art of 
Rosa Raisa rose supreme above all the impressions, fine and 
otherwise, of the Civic Opera’s Cavalleria and Pagliacci per- 
formances last night. Her Santuzza is unsurpassed in the 
annals of opera in Chicago. A tour de force vocally and 
dramatically, the final reactions to the interpretation are as 
to song of gorgeous tone, limitless power and profound 
feeling.” It is needless to add here that our assistant formu 
lated the same opinion, stating that Raisa had not -been heard 
to such great advantage as on this occasion since the begin- 
ning of the season, as she has probably never sung better. 

In Pagliacci, Ansseau created a furore by his singing of 
The Lament, and throughout the opera he won many ova- 
tions. Happy, indeed, is an opera company that can boast of 
an Ansseau. He is in a class by himself. Formichi was the 
Tonio, repeating his superb delineation of the part and reap- 
ing the plaudits of a justly satisfied audience after the pro- 
logue. Norena’s Nedda was superb, not only vocally but 
also histrionically. According to our assistant the role has 
never been played better in these surroundings. 

The performance of Cavalleria was under the direction of 
Moranzoni, a pillar of strength in the company and a father 
to the singers. Pagliacci was directed by Henry G. Weber, 
who did himself proud and who, today, though young in 
years, is old in musical erudition. It was Corneille in Le 
Cid who permits us to write that a long past means nothing 
to us; we care not how long a career a singer or conductor 
has had, but what we are interested in is what they are doing 
today, and young Weber need fear no comparison. 

La Boneme, DecemBer 4 (MATINEE) 

was repeated on 
cast heard previously, 
Antonio Cortis. 
DAUGHTER OF THE 


December 9, 


DECEMBER 4 


Soheme 
same 
and 


afternoon with the 
Edith Mason 


Saturday 
so well headed by 


DECEMBER 4 (EVENING) 
Popular night habitues were given a treat when they heard 
for the first time Toti Dal Monte as Marie in the Daughter 
of the Regiment. The balance of the cast was made up, as 
previously, of Hackett, Cotreuil, Trevisan and Claessens. 
RENE Devrigs. 


REGIMENT, 


“Brilliant Future” Predicted for Lent 

Three times Sylvia Lent has appeared as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, twice under the baton of 
Gabrilowitsch, and each time she adds to her large circle 
of admirers. “Sylvia Lent, daintiest and most girlish of 
virtuosi,” writes the Detroit News, “played with the Detroit 
Orchestra before an audience whose hearts she incontinently 
won, It would take a blase concert-goer to remain proof 
against her. Her tone is firm and sweet and absolutely true. 
She indulges in scant airs and graces, relying rather on a 
thorough proficiency and a lively musical intelligence. She 
has resources of eloquence and delicacy and refinement of 


tone. The Detroit Evening Times found Miss Lent 
“exceedingly young, being under twenty. She is attractive 
in ale 7 aor, ruggedly slim, adolescent and just a little 
shy. Velvety and limpid tones came from her bow.” 

And from the Toledo Blade’s critic, “‘Even more interest 
ing was the playing of Sylvia Lent, whose selections ee 
in a storm of applause, every bit of it being deserved. I do 





not pose as a prophet, but I do predict a brilliant future 
for Miss Lent. Her playing of two movements of the 
Mendelssghn concerto aroused the greatest enthusiasm, I 
hope she will be heard again soon.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


HENRY HADLEY TALKS ON WRITING MUSIC FOR THE MOVIES 


Little did I think that, on a warm summer day, in Times 
Square, when my old friend, Dr. Kilenyi, greeted. me with, 
“Why don’t you write music for a big movie?” that I 
should ever do so. My thoughts had turned heretofore to 
opera, symphonies, oratorio, and songs, which I had con- 
sidered my goal. 

I gave the matter very little thought indeed, but strangely 
enough, Herman Heller, a young man whom I had known as 
a gifted violinist during my conductorship of the San 
Francisco Symphony and with whom a warm friendship had 
sprung up, called at my home. He said in the course of his 
visit that in addition to the active pursuit of his profession 
he had become interested in a mechanical device which would 
some day revolutionize the motion picture world, and which 
would at once raise it to the realm of serious art. 

I listened wonderingly and sympathetically to his. en- 
thusiasm, but must confess that after the effect of Mr. 
Heller’s magnetic personality wore off, I dismissed the sub- 
ject from my mind. 

Imagine my amazement when I was called to the phone 
and heard Herman’s voice, after some weeks: “Come right 
up to Warner Brothers’ office and get ready to start the 
music on a big picture.” 1 went up to the office and met the 
gentleman of the firm who offered me the opportunity to 
write music for Manon. i 

This story has always appealed to my imagination—stimu- 
lated perhaps by the fact that, as a young boy, I had received 
as a legacy from a dear old friend (a collector of first edi- 
tions) a beautifully bound, hand-illumined, and very precious 
copy of Manon Lescaut. - [ had turned these pages so many 
times and so tenderly that almost every episode of that 
beautiful work was engraved on my mind. When I heard 
the title of the picture, | immediately decided that I pre- 
ferred it above all others. 

As the picture had already been made, I went to the pro- 
jection room and saw a number of reels. The film far sur- 
passed any ideas that I had of the original, and I left the 
place absolutely thrilled. 

I went to my studio and wrote down themes for De Grieux, 
Manon, and many pages of music to express the character of 
the scenes I had witnessed. Afterwards I went to the pro- 
jection room to meet and consult with the experts in regard 
to the fitting of my themes to the screen episodes and their 
synchronization. Imagine, when Mr. Heller presented this 
gentleman, my surprise to see the self-same Dr. Kilenyi, who 
had reminded me of his suggestion five years before. 


they were concerned, but also fitted the pattern quite ac- 
curately. We then got down to actual technical details, 
timing by the second, every phrase, by using a stop watch 
and deciding the actual tempo for each section or scene. | 


then returned to my studio with an outline of my work 
which was somewhat as follows: 
Scene: Le Havre 
Time—Turee Minutes 
Music 
SMEG cic veguee case cnevcey Undercurrent of agitato 
18th second, ym Vekdeuee AIA ES ee AE Terror—danger—bhurry 
26th second, Captain seen.. ... 6.66.0 eens Trumpet call 
38th second, Captives arrive............... Excitement 
52nd second. Manon and Fabian.......... Love themes 
etec., etc 


When I had finished this more accurately detailed work, 
I again returned to the projection room where we played 
the music while the picture was being shown in order to 
discover whether it fitted every outstanding episode, the 
atmosphere of the whole scene, and if it had continuity or, 
more technically speaking, that every section should modulate 
imperceptibly into the next one. 

This being accomplished the next thing was to take each 
reel step by step, second by second, using the themes for the 
different characters, and developing them in new rhythms 
and keys to suit the mood or situation. 

Much more opportunity is given the composer than in 
writing an opera, because in the moving picture the action 
changes constantly, whereas when one is given a text to set 
to music he is bound to give more sustained and lengthier 
episodes to each singer. 

I believe that Wagner would have found the cinema a great 
inspiration. 

The sketches of Manon now having been timed accurately 
at the piano with the picture, the next task was the orchestra 
tion, then the copying which kept a staff of men busy for 
weeks, as the score contains as many pages as an opera. 

This task completed, the orchestra of 100 men was called 
and the final synchronization of the work began with the 
picture on the screen. The indefatigable energy of Herman 
Heller, the conductor; the never failing support of the 
Warner Brothers and of Mr. Rich, the president, made this 
experience a delightful one. Yes, it was hard work but 
always with the inspiration of variety of mood and color. 

I have written music all my life, but | cannot remember 
ever composing to any theme which gave me such delight 





On playing over the music we found that the themes from beginning to end as Manon, the most beautiful of 
seemed not only appropriate for the characters for which —photo-plays. 
Goldman Band Wins Boston Praise diversified program that included arias from Rossini and 


Edwin Franko Goldman's concert band was engaged for 
two special concerts at Symphony Hall, Boston, November 
14. It was the first appearance of this celebrated New 
York organization in the Hub and the music critics of the 
Boston Papers hailed it with enthusiasm. Said the Boston 
Post: “There are bands and bands, and Mr. Goldman's 
is distinctly of the newer, mellower-toned school of wind 
ensembles. His brasses are more bland than blatant. Mr. 
Goldman conducts not merely rhythmically but musically, 
he has an ear for balance and for tonal shadings.” 

The Boston Globe announced: “Mr. Goldman gave two 
very fine concerts yesterday, with a variety of offerings, 
which gave his band a truly remarkable yk ng to dis- 
play the talents of the musicians. Mr. Goldman immedi 
ately thrilled his listeners with his power to w ield a variety 
of instruments into a solemn entity.” The Boston Herald 
averred that “It has been termed a symphony orchestra in 
brass and the description fits remarkably well. Brass, of 
course, but brass under rare control and restraint. Its mu- 
sicianship far transcended mere concussion and_stridently 
accented rhythm.” 

In the Boston American one finds: “Judging from the 
manner in which the program was played it is not exagger- 
ating to say that this is the finest band now playing before 
the American public. The programs that Mr. Goldman uses 
are of a quality quite unexpected. Imagine a brass band 
playing a Bach Chorale and Fugue. Yet they not only 
played it, but played it in musicianly fashion.” And_ the 
Boston Traveler said: “As a conductor of merit, Mr. Gold- 
man has much to offer. The ensemble of his virtuoso band 
might well be envied by many a symphony orchestra, and 
the manner in which they respond to the baton proves them 
to be players of great experience. Mr. Goldman proved 
himself well grounded in the classics by a truly remarkable 
performance of the Bach Chorale and Fugue.” 

During his stay in Boston Mr. Goldman was received by 
Lieut. Governor Allen in the absence of the Governor and 
was presented with a handsome gold scarf pin bearing the 
seal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This is an 
honor rarely bestowed by that state. A book was also pre- 
sented to Mr. Goldman by the Lieut. Governor. The con- 
ductor was also received by Mayor Nichols of Boston and 
by Mayor Quinn of Cambridge, each presenting to him a 
book. He was also entertained at several clubs where he 
was guest of honor and spoke over three broadcasting 
stations. 


BOSTON 


(Continued Vian page 18) 
vocal skill and no little power as an interpreter. Her 
audience was keenly appreciative. Henry Levine was, as 
usual, a helpful and sympathetic accompanist. 
Paut DoGuereaAu IN RECITAL 
_ Paul Doguereau, pianist, gave a recital November 17, 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Doguereau was heard in three sonatas 
of Scarlatti; Schumann’s Symphonic Studies; a group of 
pieces out of Chopin, and six preludes of Debussy. The 
pianist disclosed technical equipment of a more or less ser- 
viceable nature, but hardly that finish which one expects of 
concert pianists A.D. 1926, when ordinary pianistic skill is 
a drug on the market. His negligible command of shad- 
ing and lack of versatility as an interpreter are deficiencies 
that will doubtless be corrected with further study. 
Betty Gray Gives PLEASURE 
Betty Gray, contralto, with the competent assistance of 
Inez Day, accompanist, gave a recital November 18, in 
Jordan Hall. Miss Gray revealed a light voice of agreeable 
quality, which she uses. with skill and taste, in a well- 





Tschaikowsky and songs by Fesch, Liszt, Chabrier, Debussy, 
Dupont, Massenet, La Forge, Rachmaninoff, Aylward and 
Grant-Schaefer. The singer was most effective in songs 
not requiring great emotional power, although this implied 
lack would be less in evidence if she chose more pieces call 
ing for dramatic expression. Certainly her voice, vocal 
skill, clear diction and musical intelligence should encourage 
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her to undertake a more virile type of music. Miss Gray's 
hearers rewarded her with much applause 
Hester Nicnots ANpd Anert Hunter in Two 
PIANO RecITALs 
Hester Nichols and Albert Hunter, pianists, played music 


November 18, in Jordan Hall. The 
Sinding, Arensky, Grieg, Moszkowski, 
Saint-Saens, Albeniz and Grainger. Miss Nichols and Mr 
Hunter show that they have already achieved a praiseworthy 
ensemble. With the technic and precision at their command 
they may well go forward to more spirited interpretation 
than were vouchsafed their audience on this occasion 


for two pianos, 
included numbers by 


program 


Hempet iN ANNUAL Recira. 

Frieda Hempel came to Boston for her annual recital 
November 21, in Symphony Hall. With the skilful assist 
ance of Ewald Haun and Gaston Bladet, flutists, and of 
Frank Bibb, her admirable accompanist, Miss Hempel was 
heard in airs of Bach, Handel, Rossini, Saint-Saens and 
Ravel; German lieder from Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Franz; French songs by: Saint-Saéns, Hahn and 
Chabrier, and in a lighter miscellany from old English com 
posers, let alone the numerous extra pieces which she was 
forced to add at the insistence of her enthusiastic 
audience. La 


Nadia Reisenberg to Assist Miss Beebe 
Nadia 


Reisenberg is not to appear as soloist with the 
New York Chamber Music Society as hitherto announced 
She will assist Miss Beebe in the rendition of Bach’s con 
certo in C minor for two pianos and string quartet and also 
in Schumann’s andante and variations in B flat for two 


pianos, two cellos and French horn. 
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BAUER RECITAL 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


make up the program. Need we add that the audience was 
loath to let Bauer go and demanded encore after encore 
until the program was more than doubled? 
Paut KocHANSKI AT THE STUDEBAKER 

An unusual program was beautifully rendered by Paul 
Kochanski at the Studebaker on the same afternoon. Of 
particular interest was his second group, which comprised 
Stravinsky's Suite sur des Themese de Pergolesi and Ber- 
ceuse from The Fire Bird (dedicated to Kochanski), Chant 
de Roxane de l’'Opera Le Roi Roges by Szymanowski and 
Chants d’espagne by Nin, the latter two in Kochanski’s ar- 
rangement. Such is this violinist’s technical skill that he 
is able to cope with the many difficulties of these numbers 
with complete ease; his tone is colorful, warm and vibrant, 


and his style refined. He afforded keen enjoyment to his 
large audience. 
EpitH Mason 1n Uptown Civic Series 


Some three thousand music lovers heard Edith Mason's 
lovely singing of a fine program at the Arcadia Auditorium, 
in the Uptown Civic Concert Series, November 28. Through 
the sheer beauty of her voice and song, the Chicago Opera 
soprano captivated her listeners, who left no doubt as to 
their enjoyment of every number. At the piano she had 
Isaac Van Grove, than whom there is no better accom- 
panist. 

Czerwonky Conpucts PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago opened its season 
at Lincoln Turner Hall, November 28. Richard Czerwonky, 
eminent violinist, composer and conductor, is again con 
ductor of this splendid body of musicians. Last year the 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave a series of fifteen concerts, 
and so great was the success of this organization that the 
number for this year had to be increased to twenty con- 
certs. These concerts are sponsored by the Chicago Turnge- 
meine. The program for the opening concert included 
among other numbers the Freischutz Overture (Weber), 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 (Grieg), Kamarinskaja—a fantasie 


on two Russian Themes (Glinka), and two of Mr. Czer- 
wonky’s own compositions—Menuet and Air de Ballet. 
Musicians’ CLusp Artist RECITAL 
\ppearing jointly, Ruth Breton, violinist, and Helen 


Traubel, soprano, furnished the artist recital of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women, at the Studebaker Theater, Novem- 
ber 29. Miss Breton impressed as a violinist of fine musical 
instincts and achievements, with a smooth, opulent tone. 
Her first number, El poema de una Sanluque ne, by Joaquin 
Turina, received its first hearing here on this occasion. It 
is typically Spanish, most interesting and attractive, a good 
show piece for technical equipment, and Miss Breton met 
its every possible display test brilliantly. In a group of 
German lieder by Strauss, Brahms and Wolf, Miss Traubel 
revealed a soprano voice of pleasing quality, particularly in 
the middle and lower registers, sugvesting a mezzo rather 
than a soprano. She sang well and shared in the success. 
Bruce BENJAMIN AT THE GOODMAN 

A newcomer was introduced in Bruce Benjamin, tenor, 
who presented a song program at the Goodman Theater, 
November 29. He was well received by a goodly audience, 
which he pleased with his singing of old French and Italian 
arias and other numbers. 

Cuares S. Skitton’s REcITAL 

Of unusual interest and enjoyment was the 

cital which Charles Sanford Skilton, eminent 
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pianist, presented at Kimball Hall, November 30. His 
Primeval Suite, heard on the ( hicago Symphony Orchestra 
program last week created a desire to hear more of this 
composer's muse. That Skilton has made a deep research 
into Indian music was thoroughly demonstrated in his in- 
teresting discussion, illustration and development of Indian 
melodies and rhythms. He presented various early themes 
in their original form, following them with his own de- 
velopments. With the assistance of a drum, a reed flute, 
his own voice and a violinist (Edward Kurtz), Skilton of- 
fered a novel program. In numbers by MacDowell, Loomis 
and several of his own, Skilton proved as fine a pianist as 
composer. The violinist played his own tone poem, Parthe- 
nope, and, with Skilton at the piano, numbers by Lieurance, 
Cadman, Burleigh, Susan Dyer and Skilton. The program 
was brought to a close with Skilton’s American Indian 
Fantasie for organ. 
3xIND VioL_inist HEARD 


Abraham Haitowitsch, proved 
recital he gave at Orchestra 
full approval of his 


A blind Russian violinist, 
a most gifted artist at the 
Hall, November 30. He won the 
listeners in a well arranged program. 

GorDON STRING QUARTET 

Beginning its annual series of three subscription concerts 
in Orchestra Hall Foyer, December 1, the Gordon String 
Quartet was greeted by a large and friendly audience. Two 
first performances marked the occasion—Faure’s Quartet 
in E minor and Daniel Gregory Mason’s Variations on a 
Theme by John Powell. The first two movements of the 
Fauré Quartet are especially attractive and as played by 
the Gordon String Quartet proved doubly so. Mason's 
Variations are written along melodic lines and received fine 
handling by this fine quartet so well headed by Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The Mozart Quartet ia G minor, with which the program 


closed, was set forth in splendid style ard received the 
hearty plaudits of the listeners. 
CLatRE Dux AND ErreM ZIMBALIST 


For the first time since her marriage to Charles H. Swift, 
Chicago packer, Claire Dux sang in public here, on Decem- 
ber 1, the occasion being the third of the Kinsolving Or- 
chestra Hall Concert Series. And it may be the last time, 


too, for there is much talk of Miss Dux’s retirement from 
public life. She joined forces at this concert with Efrem 
Zimbalist. More exquisite lieder singing than Miss Dux 


delivers would be difficult to imagine, and on this occasion 
she was in finest fettle and enchanted her audience through- 
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out her two groups—so much so, in fact, that they continu- 
ally asked for more. 

There was also abundant applause for Zimbalist, who 
played to the queen's taste the Hubay concerto in G minor 
and a group by Morales, York Bowen, Zimbalist and Sara- 
sate, and many encores. Zimbalist is one of the most satis- 
fying violinists of the day and having lost some of the _ 
serve with which he played formerly, he has bridged t 
gap between stage and audience, thus making for co 
intimacy between artist and listener. 


BucnHatter Now PresipENt or PHILHARMONIC COoNSER- 
VATORY 

Isadore L. Buchhalter was elected president of the Chi- 
cago Philharmonic Conservatory at a meeting of the board 
of directors of that institution. Congratulations to this wide- 
awake musician and to the school which he now heads! 

Ratsa Hears Contestants aT GUNN SCHOOL 

Rosa Raisa visited the Gunn School of Music on Novem- 
ber 29 and listened to a number of contestants sing for the 
$400 scholarship which she has most generously donated. 
This scholarshi “9 f comprises three lessons a week during the 
entire year. Davies, Welsh baritone, pupil of Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, was awarded first place. me. Raisa was so 
pleased with the voices heard that she gave an additional 
partial scholarship to E. H. Cole of Waukegan, III. 


Louise Lorinc Guest or Honor 

Louise Loring, Chicago Opera soprano, was the guest of 
honor, November 27, at a reception given by Josephine Turck 
Baker at her beautiful home, Ashby Crest, Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. Baker, author, editor and patron of the arts, presented 
one act of her play, The Apache. The hostesses were Mrs. 
Clarence Eddy, Georgia Kober, Zella Marshall, Mrs. Harold 
Reed Perkins, serene von Turk-Rohn, Countess Luxburg, 
Mrs. Carey W. Rhodes, Mrs. Stacey Williams, Mme. Berger 
Clepp, Mrs. Aevmer Hutchinson, Mrs. H. McClellan Hess, 
Mlle. Leonide Lavoron, Mrs, Harry Pettit, Mrs. Augustus 
O'Neill and Mrs. Pauline Palmer. About one hundred and 
fifty guests were present, 


Briwuiant-Liven ScHoot Recitar 

Another recital which reflected the serious and excellent 
training received at the hands of Michael Liven and Sophia 
Brilliant-Liven at the Brilliant-Liven Music School was that 
of November 28, at 617 Kimball Building. The studio was 
crowded to suffocation by a most enthusiastic audience. Due 
to other concerts it was possible to hear only Clara Doane’s 
well thought-out rendition of Mosheles’ Etude and a Pre- 
lude and Toccata by Lachner; Fay Segal, one of Mme. Bril- 
liant- Liven’s most gifted students, who gave a fine account 
of herself in the Graun Gigue and Bendel Spinning Song; 
Evelyn Shapiro, who is already beyond the student class, 
and who played brilliantly two Chopin numbers and the 
Moszkowski Valse Brilliant; and Oscar Chausow, a twelve- 
year-old pupil of Mr. Liven, who plays the violin with ease 
and who gave the Beriot Air Varie in D minor a good 
rendition. The Misses Doane, Segal and Shapiro are all 
worthy disciples of Mme. Brilliant-Liven’s piano methods, as 
are also Ella Schneider, Hyman Lipschutz, Rudolf Lapp, 
Jenny Snider, Eleanor Thies, Frieda Finder, Ruth Deicher 
and Fanny Homer, who could not be heard. 


Artuur Burton’s Pupit 
Frederick Newel Wood, tenor, artist-pupil of Arthur Bur- 
ton, delighted daily audiences at Lyon & Healy Hall, giving 
the artist program during the week of November 29. 


WittiAM PuHitiips WitH SpriINGFIELD SYMPHONY 

William Phillips, baritone, was heard in an aria and two 
groups of songs at the State Arsenal at Springfield (Ill.), 
where he appeared with the Springfield Symphony Orchestra, 
December 3. Mr. Phillips teaches voice at Bush Conserva- 
tory, where he has a class of increasing size. He is soloist 
at the First Congregational Church of Oak Park (IIll.), 
where he is completing his sixth year. 

Busu Conservatory OrcHEestrA CONCERT 

With the concert at Orchestra Hall, December 2, the 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra entered upon its 
sixth season of activity. Year after year this splendid body 
continues on its way, continually making big strides in its 
progress until today it is more than an ordinary student body. 
The results achieved speak volumes for its energetic con- 
ductor, Richard Czerwonky, who has molded a group of 
students into a fine sympony orchestra, the renditions of 
which—such as the Mozart Magic Flute overture and 
Brahms D major Symphony—are astonishing, to say the 
least. Think of a school orchestra attempting a Brahms 
symphony and being able to set it forth in a manner that 
bespeaks the routine orchestra! Bush Conservatory may 
justly feel proud of its splendid orchestra and its excellent 
leader, Richard Czerwonky, who knows how to go after 
what he wants, and obtains most desirable results. The 
soloist was Herbert Miller, of the faculty, but he nor the 
balance of the program could be heard. 


AMERICAN ConservAToRY Notes 

President John J. Hattstaedt has returned from New 
York where he attended the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Mr. Hattstaedt is a mem- 
ber of the Curricula Committee. He also delivered an ad- 
dress at the banquet held at Beethoven Hall. 

Edgar Rice tenor, artist-student of the Conservatory, was 
the soloist at the Capitol Theater all of last week. 

Ray Alexander, voice pupil of the Conservatory faculty, 
sang a group of songs at the annual banquet of the Garfield 
Park M. E. Church on Thursday evening of last week. Mr. 
Alexander will give a series of recitals in his home State 
of Missouri during the holiday season. 

Karleton Hackett, of the Conservatory faculty, gave a 
lecture before the annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, held at Rochester, N .Y., November 
28, 29 and 30. His subject was The Essentials of Clear 
Enunciation. 

Alice R. Johnston, pianist; Lillian Rehberg, cellist; Merrie 
Boyd Mitchell, soprano, and Marion Emmons, violinist, were 
engaged to give the concerts under the auspices of the 
Women’s Relief Corp, which is connected with the George 
H. Thomas Post of the American Legion, at Lincoln Turner 
Hall on December 6 and 18. 

Wa ter Spry Presents Pupits 


Walter Spry presented several of his talented pupils, 
December 2, at the Columbia School of Music. Two of 
these were outstanding talents—Howard Feiges, who played 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For your Musical Friends; also for Your Non-Musical Friends 


SO THIS IS JAZZ 


By HENRY O. OSGOOD 


(Associate Editor of the Musical Courier) 








FOR THE MUSICIAN: 
William J. Henderson: “The best real book on jazz.”—N, Y. Sun. 


Philip Hale: “We doubt if there is anything more to be said at present about jazz, its origin, its 
development, its characteristics, its present status among serious musicians, and _ its possible future than 
what Mr. Osgood has said in this singularly entertaining, instructive and judicial volume He is, first 
of all, a musician; he has been diligent in research and, having marshaled his facts, he presents them in an 
enticing manner ; he has the saving sense of humor.”—Boston Herald. 


FOR THE LAY READER: 


Samuel Chotzinoff: “Books on mugic are generally unmitigated sentimental nonsense or learned 
partisan dissertations. Mr. Osgood’s is just a fine, entertaining, sensible inquiry by one who knows what 
he is talking about."—New York World. 





SO THIS IS JAZZ tells all there is to be told of the origin, history, and development of jazz. There 
are biographical sketches of all the leaders in the jazz world. 


It is written in a light and facile style, which will commend it to the lay reader as well as to the 
musician. There is nothing technically ponderous about it. Eleven portraits. 


Price $3.00 at all leading book stores and music stores 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















the oniale aa dager in D minor (Bach) and the Scherzo 3 and 4. Conductor Stock directed the orchestra through 
from Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony and the rondo for an admirable performance of the program, which included 
two pianos by Chopin, Mr. Spry taking the second piano; the Bach B flat major concerto, Holst’s The Planets, Three 
and Evelyn Goetz, who played in a very brilliant manner the | Nocturnes—Clouds, Festivals, Sirens—of Debussy, the 
G minor Ballade of Chopin and the first movement of the Lohengrin prelude and the Bacchanale and Finale from 
Concerto in C minor by Rachmaninoff, with Margaret Tannhauser. The use of a group of women’s voices in the 
Farr at the second piano, last part of the Holst Planets (Neptune, The Mystic) and 
sa : eal in the third Debussy Nocturne (Sirens) added considerable 
Cuicaco Musicat Coutece Notes beauty and enjoyment to these numbers, which were most 
Dawn Hulbert, soprano and artist-pupil of Graham Reed, effectively set forth. The Debussy Sirens had its first in 
was soloist at the Friday noon recital at Kimball Hall, clusion on the orchestra's programs at this time and though 
December 3. Linda Sool, violinist, pupil of Sametini and jt does not impress as favorably as the other two—Clouds 
LaViollette, played for the Hyde Park Travel Club, Novem- — and Festivals—it proved highly interesting and worthy of a 
ber 22. Lulu Roben, violinist, pupil of Sametini and La- place in the orchestra’s repertory JEANNETTE Cox 
Viollette, played for the Shriners at Fort Wayne (Ind.), : , 
November 22; on December 5 she plays at Danville (IIl.). 


Helen Ritsch gave a program of American piano music for Michael Press Injured 
the Morgan Park Woman’s Club on November 8; Miss Michael Press, violinist and conductor, who teaches a spe 
Ritsch is a pupil of LaViolette and Gordon Campbell. cial class once a week at the Settlement Music School in 


M. Elvera Cedargreen sang a group of songs, November Philadelphia was injured in a taxicab collision there, De 
27, in a concert at Kimball Hall. Miss Cedargreen will be cember 3. The cab in which he was riding was run into 
heard in joint recital with Jack Bans, violinist, at Kimball by another, and Mr. Press was thrown against the-side and 
Hall, January 23. Miss Cedargreen is one of Mr. Wither- severely bruised. At the Hahnemann Hospital, to which 
spoon’s scholarship pupils and is also a pupil of Dunkel- he was taken, it is said that several ribs might be fractured 
berger of the faculty. : 

Ethelle Partridge, piano pupil, appeard with Neta Bolmar, 
soprano, and Linda Sool, violinist, at the Crystal Lake High 
School Auditorium, November 26; Miss Partridge also ap- 
peared at the Club Rooms of the Art Institute recently in 
recital with Mrs. Bolmar. Mary Voorhees, another piano 
pupil, gave a piano recital at Frankfort (Ind.); her con- 
cert was on the Matinee Musical Concert series and Miss 
Voorhees also gave a short program before the Three Arts 
Club recently. 





EMILY 


ROSEVELT 


“Miss Rosevelt’s full, sustained tones 
and flexibility of voice were dis 
played to great advantage in the 
Italian group. The appealing lullaby, 
“Maria Wiegenlied” and her dra 
matic rendering of the familiar 


HANNA Butter’s Pupirs 
Ruth Heizer and Grace Raymond, pupils of Hanna Butler, 
are having a successful tour in the East. Jessie Holcolm, of 
Indianapolis, is here doing some coaching with Mrs. Butler, 
who is exceptionally busy this season with a very large 





class—so large, in fact, that she now has a long waiting list. “Erlkonig’’ of Schubert were greatly 
. ‘ enjoyed. One of the most striking 

ALLEN SPENCER'S ANNUAL RECITAL AMERICAN of the American group was “Hills” 

In his annual recital at Kimball Hall, November 29, Allen SOPRANO by LaForge.”—-New Britain Daily 


J : PE . Herald, No 17, 1926 
Spencer, prominent pianist and teacher at the American i ’ 


Conservatory of Music, rendered an interesting program 
with his customary fine art and earned the full approval 
of his auditors. 





For open dates apply 
SyMPHONY Procea WALTER ANDERSON, INC. 
Music more or less familiar to the regular patrons of the 5 Columbus Circle New York City 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts comprised the eighth i j 
program of the pened pds as concerts of December 


‘Voice is beautiful and clear, of high and 
appealing tone.’’"—New York Staats-Zeitung 
Address: 3 West 87th Street New York City 
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THE HOLY CHILD - . Easthope Martin HARK WHAT ME -_ THOSE HOLY 
Martin Luther’s celebrated Hymn. The last VOICES . 2 Elinor Remick Warren 
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é . w, medium ar high voices c 
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O LEAVE YOUR SHEEP - - Cecil Hazlehurst, oe aun 
A beautiful arrangement of an old French THE BEST LITTLE SONG OF ALL  Westell Gorden 
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Also arranged for mixed voices (Octavo)...._ 1¢ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD - Alfred Wooler 
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MUSICAL COURIER TO MOVE 


TO THE STEINWAY BUILDING 

(on May 1, 1927, the offices of the Musica 
Courter and the Musicat Courter Extra will be 
moved to the Steinway Building in Fifty-seventh 
Street Phis will be the third move of the Musical 
CourRIeER institution in forty-six years. The first 
office of the Musica Courrer was in Fourteenth 


treet. It was burned out entirely there, and there 


was nothing to do except open new quarters around 


the corner in Umon square Cherefore, this is not 
Union 


Must- 


| vears in the 


counted a \fter many 


a move 


he Musica 


CAL COURIER EXTRA offices were moved into the then 


Courier and the 


square omces, tf 


new St. James Building, at Twenty-sixth Street and 


Broadway The next move ‘was to the then new 


Knabe Building at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth 


Street, where it will have completed an occupancy of 


ighteen vears when the offices are moved to the 


Steinway Building in Fifty-seventh Street. 


From the small office in Fourteenth Street to the 


pace in the new Steinway Building in Fifty-seventh 
Street indicates the growth of the MusicaL CourtIER 
publications The new offices will be on the four- 


teenth floor of the new Steinway Building, and will 


look over Central Park. A long lease has been made 


for these new quarters and on and after May 1 the 
Meusicat Courter publications will receive its hun 
dreds of thousands of friends throughout the world 


in quarters that will give proper surroundings to these 


publications 


It was to be expected The twelve hour day for 
ore s has come. Last Sunday, Sigmund Feuerman 
vave a Steinway Hall violin recital at eleven o'clock 


in the forendon, and it was exactly eleven o’clock at 


MUSICAL COURIER 


night when the regular Sabbath evening concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House sounded its last strains. 


Most modernistic composers never seem to become 
intoxicated from drinking at the fount of inspiration. 


Taking a suggestion from ie why not have 


some of the modernistic music annulled 7 

What has become of the old-fashioned key to the 
city, which used to be presented in some localities to 
successful visiting musical artists ? 


i eR 

\ correspondent who, rightly enough, is ashamed 
to sign his communication, tells the Mustcar Courter 
that “a symphony concert without a symphony, ‘is 
like a night club without jazz.” 


te. 

Olin Downes, of the New York Times, some years 
ago when Serge Prokofieff first came to this country, 
asked him who were the greatest contemporary Rus- 
Whereupon he replied : “Stravinsky, 
Miaskowsky, and myself.” Upon which Olin makes 
the following sage comment: “But it is not easy to 
rank Miaskowsky with the great geniuses of Russian 
music, whatever Mr. Prokofieff may have said about 
him. This also applies to Mr. Prokofieff, whatever 
he may have said about himself.” And to which we 
add “Amen!” 


sian c¢ mMposers. 


4 


()ne hears that Mme. Frances Alda, who at the 
end of this season will have completed twenty years 
on the operatic stage, will then retire from opera; 
also that Mme. Alda is now preparing an autobiog- 
raphy which will be entitled Twenty Years in Opera, 
and should be interesting indeed if the distinguished 
prima donna speaks without reserve; also that Mme. 
Alda will not give up the theater entirely, but that, 
on the contrary, she has already signed a contract for 
a two years’ tour in vaudeville. All of this is highly 
interesting—if true, as seems probable. 

PND RAS 


In the last issue of the Musrcar Courter the con- 
ditions of the competition for the $500 prize otfered 
for a new setting of America the Beautiful, the poem 
by Katherine Lee Bates, were set forth. The offering 
of this prize is a most commendable move hag the wre 
of the Past Presidents Association of the N. F. M. 
One regrets, however, that the organizé ition restric ts 
itself to the 4 woem by Miss Bates. It is just conceiv- 
able that aaatiid better, something more suitable 
for music, might be found. For instance, a line in the 
second verse (‘‘Whose stern impassioned stress,” ) 
has five “S” Try that over on 
your hisser! 


sounds in succession. 


ene eee 

Last week the Musicat Courier remarked that 
‘Berlin reports that German brass bands are using 
horns made in America,” which is just as true now as 
it was fifteen years ago, when we were there. All the 
horn players at the Munich Opera had American 
horns and the two harpists played on instruments 
manufactured in Chicago. Then, to the statement 
that French chemist announces that he is on the 
brink of discovering how to transform light into 
musical tones,” it should have been added that this 
has already been accomplished in America where the 
new photographic recording is done by means of the 
translation of a beam of light into musical form. 

ete 

William I*. Walter, executive director of the Cur 
tis Institute of Music, has an interesting article in the 
Philadelphia Forum Magazine entitled Detroit and 
Its Orchestra. Mr. Walter, who was manager of the 
Detroit Orchestra for several years, resigning to ac- 
cept his present position, was, of course, intimately 
connected with its development and tells a story which 
is not only interesting for itself but also of great 
value and encouragement to those who are today 
working to build up young symphony orchestras in 
other cities. The article is full of inside information 
and apt suggestions. It was published apropos of the 
first concert of the Detroit Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
which took place on December 3. 

—— 

This season we are obliged to the Metropolitan for 
a very fine presentation of The Magic Flute as an 
addition to its German repertory, but we may be 
pardoned if we suggest that, when it comes to choos- 
ing for next season, the authorities might well keep 
in mind that there are no less than six operas by 
Richard Strauss — Salome, Elektra, Feuersnot, 
\riadne auf Naxos, The Woman Without a Shadow, 
and Intermezzo—which have never been included in 
the repertory. Some of these are not suited to the 
Metropolitan ; on the other hand, at least half of them 
deserve a place in any standard repertory and we 
guarantee them to be better than Goetz’ Taming of 
the Shrew or any of the operas of Schrecker or Pfitz- 
ner. Another revival we are rooting for strongly is 
the Girl of the Golden West with Mme. Jeritza. It 
was one of her star parts in Vienna. 
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Philadelphia Modernizes 


Philadelphia has founded a modernistic soci- 
ety. It calls itself The Society for Contemporary 
Music and is under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Music League. Its purpose is to introduce 
to Philadelphia the works of contemporary com- 
posers of all nations. Three concerts will be 
given the first year—that is, this year. They will 
be devoted to vocal and instrumental works, the 
latter to be of the chamber music sort, that is to 
say, for combinations smaller than the ordinary 
symphony orchestra. The officers and directors 
of the new society are all of them leaders in 
Philadelphia music life. They are: president, 
Karl J. Schneider; secretary, Isadore Freed; 
treasurer, Horatio Connell; executive commit- 
tee, the officers and Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, 
George F. Boyle, D. Hendrick Ezerman, Ellis 
Clark Hammann, Helen Pulaski Innes, Alex- 
ander Smallens; program committee, Alexander 
Smallens (chairman), Nicholas Douty, Henri 
Elkan, Nicola A. Montani, Emanuel Zetlin. 

In this connection it may be well to point out 
that there are already in existence a number of 
societies with similar aims. There is, to begin 
with, the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, which gives annual festivals in various 
parts of Europe—Prague, Salzburg, Venice, 
Zurich, Frankfurt. This society has national 
sections all over the world. Each section sends 
in music to the central office and from this music 
the festival programs are chosen. This assures 
actual internationalism. American works have 
always been included on the programs of each of 
the festivals. In Europe most of the sections of 
this international society give concerts on their 
own account. The American Section has, as yet, 
given no concerts but is afhliated with some of 
the modernistic societies of this country and acts 
as a clearing house for contemporary American 
music. 

New York has four modern music societies. 
The International Composers’ Guild, the League 
of Composers, Pro-Musica (formerly known as 
the Franco-American Musical Society), the 
American Music League, which gives only 
works by Americans. Each of these societies 
gives concerts in New York, and Pro-Musica 
has branches in various parts of the country. 
Los Angeles has just organized a society and 
has given its first concert. It is expected that 
societies outside of New York will affiliate with 
the American Section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, each society 
retaining its full individuality but working 
together to make the international society of 
greater worth, to keep records of the production 
of American music, and perhaps, ultimately, to 
have one of the international festivals here. 

The theory of all of these societies (and, pre- 
sumably, of the new Philadelphia society) is that 
modern music will rarely or never be heard 
unless musicians themselves see to it that-it is 
heard, and that the small public likely to be in- 
terested has a right to hear what is being done 
in this country and abroad. The programs, 
therefore, are of the most catholic nature. The 
works given must be, in the opinion of the pro- 
gram committee, interesting and, of course, of 
superior technical excellence. They may not be 
“beautiful” in the accepted sense of the word. 
Some of them are (to ordinary ears) frankly, 
fearlessly and furiously ugly. But . . . the 
feeling still is that no individual or committee 
has the right to say that the public shall not hear 
these works. That was the old idea. It is the 
idea that still prevails with many orchestra and 
chamber music organizations. Composers used 
to find it quite impossible to have their works 
performed simply because some individual con- 
ductor (Czar) said “No!” Of course, some 
composers will complain of the same thing under 
present conditions. Still, the new societies do 
give composers a better chance than before. 

However, let it be said that the new Phila- 
delphia society is not a one-man affair, nor is it 
intended to be a mutual admiration society or 
conducted merely for the exploitation of its 
members. Rules have already been formulated 
to cover those very points, and, as will be seen 
by the first program, there is a wide choice of 
tastes and the only American composer is not 
“local” in Philadelphia but a noted resident of 
New York and Cleveland. 

The new society has the well-wishes of the 
“Musical Courier,” and its organizers are con- 
gratulated on their courage and enterprise. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Leo Feist, plucky fighter, man of soul, and charit- 
able heart, has been chained to an invalid’s chair for 
more years than his friends care to recall. 

In spitetof his physical disabilities and tortures he 
has been able to direct one of the great music pub- 
lishing firms of the world (Leo Feist, Inc.) so suc- 
cessfully that its annual business now runs high up 
into the financial seven figure column. 

However, the most remarkable feature of his case 
is, that Leo manages to keep actively in touch with 
every phase of contemporary life, here and abroad, 
and is primed with information of the current min- 
ute, in politics, history, science, music, economics, 
sport, finance, and art. Books and newspapers are 
read to him, and he entertains a constant stream ol 
visitors when he is not conferring with his’ business 
associates on the procedures and policies of Leo 
Feist, Ine. 

He is a wonderful man, a great character. 

Some of us hope, that if health fails us, we may 
be as cheerful, as uncomplaining and considerate, as 
mentally persevering, and as indomitably courageous, 
as Leo Feist. We know no one like him. 

| a nd 

Carl Friedberg’s recent revital (at a Philharmonic 
concert) of Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto, was 
a graceful gesture in favor of a lovely old piece of 
music all too rarely heard these days. Generations 
ago it was a popular work with even the greatest 
pianists, but later it fell prey (with Mendelssohn’s 
G minor concerto) to the conservatory brigade, and 
was butchered often to make a graduating pupil’s 
holiday. Of recent years, the sole well-known vir- 
tuoso to perform Beethoven’s C minor concerto in 
public, was the late Bernard Stavenhagen. In fact, 
it was practically the only concerto he did play. So 
familiar had this fact become to his brother artists 
that it led on one occasion to an especially apt bon 
mot on the part of Moriz Rosenthal. That witty 
pianist was visiting Stavenhagen in his dressing-room 
just after the latter had finished playing “the” con- 
certo. A young girl approached, and asking Staven- 
hagen for a contribution to her autograph album, 
added: “Do please write a characteristic line over 
your signature; just one line, please.” Stavenhagen 
took the proffered pencil, furrowed his brow, and 
murmured, “Ah—um—certainly—a__ characteristic 
line—er—let me see—a characteristic line—well—.” 

At that moment, Rosenthal leaned forward with 
an amiable smile, and suggested: “Why not write 
your repertoire, Bernard ?” 

Rene 

Just before Friedberg gave his technically clear cut 
and musically engaging reading of the Beethoven con- 
certo, Willem Mengelberg conducted Gustave Mah- 
ler’s fifth symphony, also in C minor, Columns were 
written next day by the critics, who all agreed that 
the composition is undistinguished, in thematic ma- 
terial, barren in invention, prolix in treatment, and 
reminiscent of Beethoven, Strauss, Liszt, and others 
with true creative genius. But why say that at such 
length? Why give lack of merit so much valuable 
space, and so much important discussion? There is 
no public for Mahler; no one is interested in his out- 
put, which has reached the permanently discarded 
class. Only a few conductors perform his works, 
and their motives are not quite clear. ‘The best criti- 
cism of a Mahler symphony is what a reviewer wrote 
years ago about the untalented author of a dull book 
in four volumes: “He left nothing out, and he put 
nothing in.” For ourself, we declare our solemn in- 
tention never again to listen to a Mahler symphony, 
even in part. The hearing last week did one thing 
for us, however. Never a Bruckner enthusiast, we 
now have decided that, compared to Mahler, he is a 
divinely inspired figure in the symphonic world. 

ad 

Carlo Marinovic, once of Ragusa (Jugo Slavic 
town on the Adriatic Sea) but now an American citi- 
zen, still speaks with warm enthusiasm of his native 
place. And why? Because, as he tells us, it has 
eight excellent bands, a symphony orchestra, a string 
quartet, and an opera company, all supported at 
municipal expense. Americans will marvel, when the 
information. is added that Ragusa. proper has 8,000 
inhabitants, and with its suburbs,-about 15,000. What 
our country seems to need in its present state of 
prosperity and culture is a few Ragusas.» Will certain 
American communities please take notice, and glory a 
bit less in their making of useful articles, their build- 
ing activities, their bank deposits, their motor car pos- 
sessions per capita, and their raising of corn, alfafa 
and other growing edibles for man and beast ? 

od 


A Times headline has it : “Crooks to Sing in Opera 
in Germany.” Of course that means Richard Crooks, 
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the tenor, and not those amiable gentlemen of Chicago 
and New York who playfully mow down their fellow 
citizens with machine gus. | 
RR e 
“Musical color is difficult to explain,” declares Vin- 
cent Lopez, one of the heroes of jazz. We see noth- 
ing inexplicable about Roland Hayes, Rosamund 
Johnson, Julius Bledsoe, Paul Robeson, the Fiske 
Jubilee Singers, Harry Burleigh and others of their 
colleagues, who have helped to put color into music. 
eRe 


Nikolai Sokoloff, of the Cleveland Orchestra, is a 
conductor who seeks with restless energy to give pro- 
grams an unconventional complexion. His scheme 
for November 25-26, particularly unusual and inter- 
esting, was this: 

Symphony. No. 3, C Mitior............5+ 
Concerto, F Major, for organ and orchestra 
a | Midsummer Night's Dream ... Mendelssohn 
Capriccio: Betewiioh. 6.056 <6 isle aun esis’ Rimsky-NWorsakoft 

In a characteristic Paris letter from Leopold Go- 
dowsky, he writes : “Some of the revues here, present 
an actress occasionally, who is dressed.” And, by the 
way, Godowsky is engaged more busily than ever, on 
dressing the Schubert songs into new piano transcrip- 
tions. Remembering his success in that line with 
Weber’s Momento Capriccioso, Henselt’s Si Oiseau 
Jetais, old French and Italian pieces, Strauss waltzes, 
and the monumental rearrangements of the Chopin 
etudes, Godowsky’s latest endeavor may be looked 
forward to as something exceptionally arresting. 

While those other engraftings were not comfort- 
able for cold fingers before breakfast, the Schubert 
transcriptions are designed to be more easily sur- 
mountable in point of technic. 

Godowsky’s ‘Triakontameron and Java suites, still 
remain among the most important contributions made 
to piano literature, since the last of the Liszt, 
Brahms, and Debussy compositions. Of course, there 
are Grieg, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi, MacDowell, 
Seriabine, and others, but they worked along familiar 
lines so far as any widening of the pianistic idiom 
and technic were concerned. 

At the moment, we cannot think of Godowsky’s 
equal in that regard, unless possibly, it be Busoni, 
whose transcriptions also come within the boundaries 
of the remarkable. 

ry Pr PF 

If a pianist were to play an entire recital of pieces 
in double notes, could he not justifiably charge twice 
as much at the box-office ? 

2 Re 

The New York American had better watch out, 
or there will be a return of the old suffragette parades 
of protest. Our esteemed daily contemporary pub- 
lished an article in a recent Sunday issue, captioned 
hugely and daringly: “Why Do Men Outnumber 
Women in Genius By 30 to 1?” 

| a ad 

The spirit of the Lorelei still appears from time 
to time these nights, but it is said that since the 
American occupation the wraith sings only jazz songs. 
In consequence, the Rhine boats give the lady’s rock 
a wide berth, and travel the old river in perfect safety. 

zy Pr FF 

EK. R. T. has this to say: “January is to be ‘laugh 
month’ in the moving picture houses. Why not put 
on a film called ‘What the Juilliard Foundation Has 
Done For Music?’ ” 

Be 8 

Our notion of nothing at all musically is to hear 
the church chimes at Park avenue and Sixty-third 
street play Chopin’s Funeral March and Rubinstein’s 
Kamennoi Ostrow. It happened on a recent Sunday, 





TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Last week I had occasion to make some remarks 
on the subject of out-door music, in connection with 
phonographs on the famous River Thames. That is 
by no means the only out-door music to be heard in 
Kngland. London streets ever since the war have 
been greatly favored in this matter—by hurdy-gur- 
dies of all descriptions, mostly played by ex-soldiers 
who feel they got a “rotten deal” and are presumably 
rewarding evil with benevolence. Then there are 
three to five-piece bands marching along all the com- 
mercial highways in general, and Wigmore Street 
(where we try to work) in particular; reed-organ 
and monochord duettists sitting at the curb playing 
hymns, with heart-rending tremolos; and mechanical 
pianos accompanied by that most appealing of instru- 
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and almost spoiled our reading of The Graphic and 
the Mustcar Courter. 
\ ed 

The theatrical critic of the World has promised not 
any more to use in his reviews the words “memor 
able” and “adequate.” We music critics shall refrain 
from making any such rash vow. We need every 
adjective in the limited vocabulary of our craft. 

eer, 

The worst may still be in store for us. As yet no 
one has thought of giving a Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
or Scarlatti recital on the piano. 

3 & @ 

Richard Strauss, who used to erupt like Vesuvius, 
now slumbers like Aetna. Will he ever light the 
heavens again? One longs for another old time ful 
mination from him in these days of creative musical 
darkness. 

S..G-8 

In music, as in other walks of life, lack of imttiative 
and push, often are taken for patient perseverance, 

re Fr FF 

New York's current “carnival of stealing,” 
of the dailies calls it, has put our local police force 
on its mettle, and every purloiner captured will be 
subjected to unusually harsh treatment. Some of our 
popular music composers are getting nervous over 
the announcement. 


as one 


rr PF 
Referring to the conventional programs in music, 
the Kansas City Star, speaks of the “cage of cus- 
tom.” It is an apt term, and should start reform 
thoughts in the minds of the singing and playing 
prisoners. 
Fr FP 
Orloff, the political intriguer of the olden days, 
pleased only Catherine the Great. Orloff, the pianist 
of today, already has pleased thousands of American 
music lovers, and before the season is over, will have 
won the admiration of practically all of them. 
yr 
Why worry about The Lost Chord? Modernistic 
works are full of lost chords. And it doesn’t matter 
if most of them never are found. 
RnR e 
“Our conservatory was able to boast 936 pupils 
for the year,” says a Dresden exchange. American 
conservatories boast with far fewer pupils. 
an 
Mussolini is fair, after all. Tle has not, as yet, 
decreed that the only music to be performed in Italy 
shall be Lucia, Rigoletto, Trovatore, Traviata, and 
Cavelleria Rusticana, 
yr Fr FP 
If there were no modernistic music, perhaps appre 
ciation of the classics would begin to be dulled 
RRme 
Sir Henry Wood Sir Edward Elgar “the 
greatest living composer.’ Those raised eyebrows 
belong to Richard Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Sibelius, 
and Stravinsky. 


calls 


en 
The Albany Argus calls the cornet a 
implement.” It is so used very frequently at brick 
layers’ picnics. 


“musical 


nz Re 
Sympathy is due N. S., who inquires: “Why are 
my public performances on the piano never as good 
as when I do them at home?” In reply, we can only 
present our own aching problem: “Why does the 
crease not stav in trousers which are so faultless be 
fore one ventures out aed 
r- Fr F 
A hardened observer writes: “The greatest won 
der of the world would be to see some distinguished 
foreign musician visit this country without wearing a 
colored ribbon or button on the lapel of his coat.” 
LEONARD LikeLine. 


ments, the pair of spoons played in the manner of 


castagnets. Trench service seems to have developed 


an especially high order of technic in that, There is 

no defense against these attacks: either stifle behind 
an open window or stop work 
+ rn ‘ 

Nor is the countryside a safe retreat’ from the 


We have long accustomed out 
domestic animals; we are 
in most un 


musical avalanche 
selves to the chatter of 
even reconciled to a rooster who crows, 
natural fashion, like this: 





Ki- Ke- ML- Ke - Ke 
against a neighbor who crows a monotone on C sharp. 
(Cockophony, would you call it?) But the latest 
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addition is the out-door loud-speaker. People are 
so generous with their wireless hereabouts (notwith- 
standing the postal license fee of ten shillings a year ) 
that they want their neighbors to share the fun—even 
if those neighbors have radio sets of their own. As 
for us we rejoice to see that there are others as un- 
grateful as ourselves, and to read in the Musical 
News and Herald the following cheering news: 

War has been declared on the loud speake r. In the 
Reading it is henceforth an offense against 
the law for permit a wireless loud-speaker to 
function ‘in any street or public place or any place adjoin 
in such a manner as to cause 


ancient town ol 
anyone to 


ing a street or public place 


inn ince 


* 4 + 

Hurrah for the ancient town of Reading. Long 
may it wave! Vienna, incidentally, has gone it one 
hetter, by forbidding not only loud-speakers but loud 
ingers and players as well \nd not only outdoors 
but indoors, if they leave their windows open. The 
only two Austrian schillings. But, con 
sidering present-day Austrian finances, no police of 
ficial could imagine an Austrian who wouldn’t rather 


top singing than lose thirty cents 
| w 
* —_ . 


fine is, alas! 


(n the other hand, a German professor has just 
made the disquieting discovery that music has a re- 
markably revivifying effect on plants. When my 
english neighbors, with their passion for the garden, 
find this out, then good-bye to peace! 

“ane Sa 

Cecil Grey, together with Philip Heseltine, has just 
published a Life of Prince Gesualdo, Musician and 
Murderer, which ought to make pleasant reading 
for the cool weather that’s coming. Which reminds 
me of a little remark from Mr. Grey’s last book, on 
modern music. “If Tristan and Isolde or Salome,” 
he says, “were to behave on the stage as they do in 
the orchestra, the police would stop the performance.” 

* 4 ry 

The British Broadcasting Company recently broad- 
casted a debate between Sir Landon Ronald and Jack 
Hlytton, of the Orpheans, entitled Classics 
versus Jazz. The listeners-in were supposed to vote 
by letter, with which side they agreed. The result 
was: For classical, 568; for jazz, 172; indefinite, 88. 
The B. B. C. concluded from this that the Classics 
had been gloriously vindicated But Jack Hylton 
amends the result and claims, in addition, those who 
wrote their letters direct to him, making a total of 
717 in favor of jazz. He is right, but too modest. 
For think of the thousands who can’t write a letter at 


Savoy 


all!) They are all in favor of jazz 
ne .@ 
Sir Walford Davies, lecturing before the Royal 


Institution, said that the donkey’s braying was due 
a larger interval than the octave be- 
tween its high note and its low one. It is, accord- 
ing to the learned professor, the only animal that 
does such a big jump in music. The only quadruped, 
no doubt. But what about a lady singing Schoenberg ? 
(or a choirboy about to change his voice ? C..S; 


-_— * 


to its choosing 


DOUBTFUL REASONS 

The New York Times Magazine Section for No- 
vember 21 allows Hollister Noble to say that the 
native American Opera proves elusive. It certainly 
does, but it is difficult to agree with the reasons 
alleged by Mr. Hollister and Deems Taylor, whom he 
Mr. Taylor is made to say that in general 
the chief defect of American operas, to date, “as far 
as one knows,” has been a lack of good librettos. 
Mr. Taylor will kindly excuse the baldness of our 
statement, but in our opinion that is pure nonsense. 
Some of the most successful of European old time 
operas have librettos that are awful. They live be- 
cause the music is so exceedingly good, A great 
American opera will come and live when one of our 
American composers writes cne in which the music 
is superlatively good, and that does not mean super- 
latively good as symphonic music or orchestra music, 
but superlatively good as opera music, which is quite 
another matter. It is wearisome to hear the alleged 
excuses for the failure of American opera. The 
simple reason for that failure is that we have not 
yet bred a composer able to write great operatic music. 
It will be a good thing for the progress of our native 
art to frankly face this fact and let some of our 
beneficent foundations put a little of their time and 
money into trying to educate the American composer 
and give him a chance to see and hear his own de- 
ficiencies. 


quotes. 


WORTH REMEMBERING 

A phrase from Olga Samaroff'’s Evening Post 
article of last Saturday is well worth remembering. 
She speaks of a type of critic who represents “not 
real knowledge, but merely the accumulated mem- 
ories of the professional listener.” Halperson, of 
the Staats Zeitung, once damned such critics in no 
faint terms, He thought it unfair that, when they 
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review the performers of today, and the compositions 
of the moment, they invariably compare them with 
the artists and works of the past, always to the 
detriment of the former. “How in the world can a 
singer, player, or composer express his own in- 
dividuality and reflect the period in which he lives,” 
thundered Halperson, “if he copies slavishly the 
achievements of his predecessors, and tries to think 
and feel as they did in the ages gone by?” Mr. Hal- 
person was right in theory, and right in his char- 
acterization of several of his brethren of the quill. 
Apropos, he was referring to European critics, but 
some of his Olympian fire seemed to be meant also 
for the genus Americanus. It is, however, difficult 
to fashion all critics from the same mould, and to 
leave the human equation out of their component 
structure. The critic who has enough cosmos in 
his ego, is the ideal critic. 3ut where is he? 
“Accumulated memories of the professional listener.” 
very critic, who reads that, is sure to ask himself, 
“Am I it?” Most critics, too, are excessively con- 
cerned with a sense of their own public significance. 
They might remember, with profit, that importance 
does not lie in the position a man. occupies, lent in 
the grace and distinction with which he fills it. 
enciadlteactly 
THE SPHINX 

Last week Kenneth M. Bradley, for some time 
educational director of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, resigned, a move not unexpected by those who 
had been told what the conditions were under which 
he attempted to work with the Foundation. 

When we attempted to interview Mr. Bradley as 
to his reasons for quitting the Foundation before his 
contract expired, we were unable to do so, owing to 
the fact that he is confined to his bed. A day or two 
previous, however, he had given a reporter for the 
World a number of his reasons. According to that 
paper, he charged that Rev. Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., former president of Goucher 
and Dickinson Colleges, formerly employee of the 
General Electric Company, now executive secretary 
of the Juilliard Foundation, knows nothing about 
music—which is not exactly news; also that Dr. 
Noble had tried to take the credit for plans for the 
development of the school which Mr. Bradley had 
originated ; also that he (Bradley) was never allowed 
to look at the books of the Foundation to see where 
the money was going or to find out why some teach- 
ers were paid as much as $100 an hour ; also that these 
books, accounting for a fund of some $20,000,000, 
werd kept by the young lady secretary of some one 
who is drawing a salary as bookkeeper of the Founda- 
tion; also that Dr. Noble had issued orders that no 
teacher should be hired who was not Protestant and 
a Gentile; also that Dr. Noble has unduly favored 
candidates to the school belonging to his own denom- 
ination— Methodist; also that Dr. Noble has disre- 
garded the recommendations of his own board of ex- 
aminers—accepting, in some cases, candidates rejected 
by them, and, on the other hand, rejecting some can- 
didates accepted by them. 

The World quotes Mr. Bradley as concluding : “As 
far as I am concerned, the thing is hopeless as long 
as Dr. Noble is there. I hope something will be 
done, for it seems a shame to waste $20,000,000 when 
it could do so much good.” 

Dr. Noble, approached for an answer to Mr. Brad- 
ley’s charges, refused to discuss the situation in any 
way. “I have nothing whatever to say,” was his 
reply to questions—which recalls the famous and tact- 
ful remark of old Commodore Vanderbilt, “The pub- 
lic be damned.” 

The situation has now come to the point where we 
are convinced that the Foundation and everything 
connected with it has absolutely lost the respect and 
confidence of the public; and it is our opinion that as 
long as Dr. Noble continues to be connected with it 
in any capacity whatsoever it will not have the slight- 
est possibility of regaining either. The one obvious 
step is the resignation of Dr. Noble—or his removal. 


——#4 
AND SHE WAS WRONG 
In last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter Clara 
Shear corrected us for a mistake in the issue of No- 
vember 25, in which we accidentally wrote the 
name of Carlo Morelli in place of that of his brother, 
Renato Zanelli. The sentence read: “At Milan’s 
second opera house, the Teatro dal Verme, Carlo 
Morelli, the stout gentleman from Chili who once 
sang baritone roles at the Metropolitan, having sud- 
denly gone tenor, made his debut recently as Lohen- 
grin with considerable success.” The name should 
have been Renato Zanelli. However, Miss Shear 
was wrong in correcting us, too, when she said: “It 
is the brother of Carlo Morelli, who once sang bari- 
tone roles at the Metropolitan.” Morelli never sang 
at the Metropolitan or anywhere else in opera in 
this country; or perhaps it is only Miss Shear’s am- 
biguous English. 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Olga Warren in Pittsburgh 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Pittsburgh, Pa—-Olga Warren sang to a large 
and enthusiastic audience in Carnegie Music Hall 
last night, Pittsburgh critics and public gave high 
praise to this fine American soprano. 
(Signed) MAY BEEGLE. 








Paul Doguereau’s Toronto Success 
(By telegraph to the Musical Courier) 


Toronto.—Paul Doguereau’s appearance with 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra great artistic and 
popular success. The Liszt went splendidly and 
each of the piano groups found the audience of 
nearly three thousand more tremendously enthu- 
siastic and more wildly cheering. 


(Signed) H. J. ELTON. 








Saenger to Teach in Chicago 


(By telegraph to the Musica! Courier) 


Chicago.—The American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago announces the engagement of Oscar Saenger, 
world renowned voice instructor, who will conduct 
a master class in singing at the Conservatory dur- 
ing the summer of 1927, beginning June 27. 


J. C. 








Cherniavskys Acclaimed in London 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


London.—Cherniavskys appeared last night at 
Queen’s Hall recital and achieved phenomenal suc- 
cess. Most cosmopolitan audience ever seen at 
Queen’s Hall. Representatives from all parts of 
world. Just completed International Celebrity 
Tour of thirty cities throughout England. 

(Signed) CHERNIAVSKY. 











BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5) 
as soloist, contributing arias by Handel and Mozart, a 
series of Mahler songs, rendered with a well-trained, clear 
soprano voice, and much musical insight and feeling. She 
also gave .us the first hearing of André Caplet’s three 
religious hymns, entitled Les Priéres, music of a spiritual, 
elevated, austere character, though not of great variety. 
I. S. C. M. Busy 

The Berlin section of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music has so far this season given two concerts. 
The first program, finely interpreted by the remarkable 
Novak-Frank Quartet from Prague, comprised Schonberg’s 
second quartet, and, as a novelty, Ernst Toch’s new quartet, 
op. 32, a work of strong qualities, though somewhat unequal. 
The powerful slow movement especially was profoundly 
impressive. In the second concert the most valuable com- 
position was Bartdk’s second violin sonata—harsh and 
problematical music, little agreeable to the average listener, 
but nevertheless fascinating by the fantastic horizon rising 
behind the notes for those able to hear more than the mere 
surface sounds. Francis Aranyi and Johannes Strauss gave 
a convincing and finished reading of the difficult composition. 

Raja Garbousova, young Russian cellist, has given two 
recitals, with considerable success. Her quite exceptional 
musical and technical power, her interesting individuality 
ought to warrant a brilliant career, and I have no doubt that 
within a few years her name will have gained distinction in 
the entire musical world. Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 
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An Important Letter 


(This letter is from the chairman of the Committee on 
young Artists’ Contests, National Federation of Music 
Clubs.—The Editor.) 

Iowa City, Iowa. 
To the Musical Courier: - 

Your pertinent editorial of November 11, headed “Is it 
Possible?” glimpses a selfish phase of human nature which 
deserves hearty condemnation. The fear of losing prestige 
has deterred many teachers from entering their students tn 
contests provided by philanthropic men and women as a 
service to American music students at the cost of much 
money and effort. This charge does not apply to all in- 
dividual teachers or schools, but after administering three- 
hundred music contests of various types, I can state from 
personal experience that this selfish attitude crops up in the 
most unexpected places, 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is to distribute 
$4,200 in cash prizes to young. American singers, violinists, 
and pianists, at its biennial convention in Chicago in April. 
The age limits are sixteen to thirty-two years. Preliminary 
state competitions will be held between January 1 and March 
15. Contestants are now beginning to prepare their test 
pieces. Do you suppose a majority of our best teachers and 
conservatories will encourage their students to enter? 

(Signed) E. H. Wircox. 


Pea eS ee a | JTOIOALA 
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La Jurve, November 29 

The fifth week of the Metropolitan Opera season began 
with La Juive. The jinx that seems to have hung over this 
work at the Metropolitan was conspicuous by its absence on 
November 29. The cast was headed by Florence Easton, 
who does full justice to both the vocal and histrionic sides 
of Rachel, one of the most demanding roles in all opera. 
She had a worthy partner in Giovanni Martinelli, who does 
what is probably the best work of his career as Eleazar, 
the role made famous at the Metropolitan by his great prede- 
cessor, the late Enrico Caruso. Queena Mario looks every 
inch a princess and sings delightfully in the third important 
role. Alfio Tedesco, a new tenor, was an excellent Leopold, 
and Leon Rothier looked impressively solemn as_ the 
Cardinal. The minor characters were all excellently handled, 
the chorus sang its heartiest, and the ballet did its dances 
to the entire satisfaction of the audience. Louis Hassel- 
mans, at the conductor's stand, put real vitality into the 
ancient music of Halevy. 

Marta AND Le Rossicnot, December 1 


Stravinsky's Le Rossignol and Flotow’s Marta were suc- 
cessfully given in the third double bill of the season at the 
Metropolitan, December 1, with the principal roles in Marta 
taken by Frances Alda as Lady Harriet, Beniamino Gigli 
as Lionel, and Giuseppe de Luca as Plunkett. Miss Talley, 
as the Nightingale in Le Rossignol, gave a most enjoyable 
interpretation of her part and her voice showed its usual 
beauty. Others whose excellent performance added to the 
evening’s entertainment were Kathleen Howard, as Nancy, 
in Marta; Ina Bourskaya in the role of the Cook in Le 
Rossignol, whose rendition of a minor part was truly artistic ; 
Gustave Schuetzendorf, James Wolfe, and Henriette Wake- 
field. Serafin conducted both performances. 

Dirk ZAUBERFLOTE, DECEMBER 2 

The cast on December 2, for the repetition of Mozart's 
Magic Flute, was the same as at earlier performances with 
the exception of the role of Sarastro in which Pavel Ludikar 
replaced Paul Bender, There is no choice between the two. 
Both are truly great artists, thoroughly suited to the role 
and singing the basso cantante arias with beauty of tone, 
classic interpretation and great dignity and charm. The 
opera pleased as it has on earlier occasions. Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Marion Talley were greatly applauded, but no 
opportunity was allowed them to make their bows except 
at the ends of the acts. Papageno and Papagena—Gustav 
Schuetzendorf and Louise Hunter—were permitted to show 
themselves for a second after their amusing scene in the 
second act. The trios were delightfully done, as, indeed, 
were all of the ensembles. Clarence Whitehill was his own 
impressive self as The Speaker, and George Meader amusing 
as Monostatos. A very loving and languishing Tamino was 
Rudolph Laubenthal, as, of course, he is intended to be. 
Bodanzky conducted. 

La VestaLe, DecemBer 3 

La Vestale, Spontini’s picturesque opera, was offered on 
December 3 with Rosa Ponselle as the Vestal and Lauri- 
Volpi as Licinio, and Matzenauer as The High Priestess. 
Basiola as Cinna, Pinza as the Pontifex Maxinmus, and 
D'Angelo as The Consul completed the fine cast. All eve- 
ning Ponselle held the audience spellbound by her beautiful 
singing, and Lauri-Volki was also in splendid jettle and gave 
of his best. Matzenauer’s beautiful contralto tones were also 
enjoyed, and under Lerafin’s able guidance, the performance 
was made most enjoyable. Needless to add the dancing, so 
important a feature of this work, was exquisite and the 
gorgeous color scheme throughout added the finishing touch 
to a most delightful presentation. 

FatstaFr, DECEMBER 4 (MATINEE) 

Scotti and Tibbett were again the outstanding figures in 
Falstaff, presented at the matinee, December 4. Both were 
accorded rousing applause for their splendid singing and 
acting. Editha Fleischer was a most satisfying Mistress 
Ford, and Alda as her daughter, Tokatyan as Fenton, Bada 
as the physician, Telva as Dame Quickly, and Kathleen How- 
ard as Mistress Page, completed the excellent cast. Serapin 
conducted in his usual masterly fashion. 

LoHENGRIN, DeceMBER 4 

The audience at the Metropolitan on Saturday evening, 
December 4, did not so far break Wagnerian tradition as 
to applaud Curt Taucher when he came on the stage as the 
hero of the evening, but it did award especially enthusiastic 
applause to him at the end of the first act to express its 
gratitude for his recovery from his recent severe operation 
for mastoiditis. Mr. Taucher showed no results of the 
operation, singing as well as ever, and doing full justice to 
his impersonation of the role. Marcella Roessler was the 
Elsa. One only regrets that she does not have more frequent 
opportunities of appearing in first roles. Her Elsa was 
beautifully sung and she presents an attractive picture of 
the young and ingenuous heroine. It is an Elsa that pleases 
both the eye and ear of the looker-on, a finished stage 
portrait, worthy to rank among the many famous Elsas 
who have preceded her in the house. Mme. Matzenauer 
was an impressive Ortrud, Whitehill a magnificent Telra- 
mund, Gustafson duly sonorous as the king, and young Mr. 
Cehanovsky even succeeded in being interesting as the 
Herald, which is a feat in itself. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

Verpt Requiem, DeceMBeER 5 


The annual Metropolitan presentation of Verdi’s Manzoni 
Requiem took place on Sunday evening, December 5. The 
forces engaged were the complete chorus of the house, 
the orchestra, and a quartet of soloists consisting of 
Mesdames Rethberg and Alcock, and Messrs. Gigli and Pinza, 
with Serafin conducting. As may be imagined, it was an 
exceedingly good performance of this glorious work, as 
fine as anything that ever came from Verdi's pen. It would 
be hard to find four solo voices of greater beauty or 
better fitted to the task that is assigned them in this 
work. It was only the bitter snowstorm outside that 
cut down the size of the audience, which, however, made 
up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. 





Raymond With Cincinnati Symphony 


George Perkins Raymond appeared as_ soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony at Akron, Ohio, on November 21 and 
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was given an ovation for his beautiful rendition of the aria 
from Freischiitz, He had to add two encores to his group. 


Plans for the N. M. T. A. Convention 


Details of the program for the Music Teachers’ National 
Association convention at Rochester, N. Y., on December 
28, 29 and 30, are being rapidly completed by Harold Butler, 
president of the association, and his assistant officers. The 
association gives over its last day, December 30, largely to 
discussion of Americah music and in this discussion the 
Sinfonia Musical Fraternity, which will hold its conven- 
tion in Rochester on December 30, will join. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, has com- 
pleted the list of composers and compositions for the con- 
cert of American compositions, which will be the closing 
event of the convention. This will be given in Kilbourn 
Hall by the Rochester Little Symphony, Dr. Hanson con- 
ducting, on the evening of December 30. 

The program will include the following compositions : 
Prologue from Music for the Theater, by Aaron Copland; 
Nocturne from Symphony No, 1, by Frederick Jacobi ; 
Saturday’s Child, for soprano, tenor and orchestra, by 
Emerson Whithorne; Medieval Poem, for organ and or- 
chestra, by Leo Sowerby; Ukrainian Suite for Strings, by 
William Quiney Porter; Soliloquy for Flute and Strings, 
by Bernard Rogers; Three Songs for Soprano and Orches- 
tra, by Otto Luening; Tone Poem, by Charles T. Griffes; 
Burlesque for Piano and Orchestra, by Mark Wessel. 

Several of the composers of the works played will appear 
as soloists in their compositions. Mr. Sowerby will play 
the organ part of his number for organ and orchestra. Mr. 
Wessel will be the piano soloist in his Burlesque. Mr. 
Jacobi is one of the speakers at the convention. This con- 
cert will not be the only recognition of American music at 
the convention. On December 28 in Kilbourn Hall a per- 
formance of Cadman’s opera, The Sunset Trail, will be 
given, with Dr. Hanson conducting. 

The general convention program thus far completed pro- 
vides for the opening session of the convention on the 
morning of December 28, with the afternoon of that day 
given over to conferences on violin, piano and organ, these 
conterences held simultaneously. In the evening comes the 
reception for members in charge of the local Rochester com- 
mittee, of which Arthur See, secretary-manager of the East- 
man School, is chairman. On December 29 comes one of 
the important sessions of the convention, the semi-centennial 
celebration at which Dr. Waldo Pratt, noted music his- 
torian, will be the principal speaker. In the evening the 
convention will hold its annual banquet at the Sagamore 
Hotel, which is the headquarters of the convention. On 
the morning of December 30 comes the general conference 
on American music with Peter Dykema, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, national president of Sinfonia, as chairman, and 
Henry Stearns, of Washburn College, chairman of the 
American Music Committee. In the afternoon election of 
officers will be the principal business before the convention. 

The campaign being conducted by the Rochester com- 
mittee to secure members of the association is proceeding 
successfully, Mr. See reports. The large reception com- 
mittee appointed to look to the comfort of the incoming 
members of the convention has been recruited. One of the 
largest and liveliest of the fifty conventions of the 
M. T. N. A. is in prospect. 


Louisville Enjoys Harold Bauer Concert 


Louisvitte, Ky.—Harold Bauer is indeed a_ virtuoso 
pianist. If possible the artist eclipsed all former successes 
in Louisville at his return engagement at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium, November 24. A _ large, cordial and 
representative audience, augmented by a number of out-of- 
town guests, filled the auditorium and delighted to honor 
this pianist of distinctive artistry and technical perfection, 
a full blooded musician with the undisguisable vitality of 
the born artist of the highest intelligence. 

His well built program opened with Cesar Franck’s 
Pastorale, transcribed from the organ by Mr. Bauer. In this 
he showed fineness and careful restraint, also repose and 
tranquility of mood, passing to the brilliant and graceful 
dance forms of Bach's A minor suite, prefaced with the 
sonorous, colorful prelude. The sterling qualities of his 
Bach playing rose to a height rarely attained. The audience 
applauded vigorously. Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata fol- 
lowed. The tonal charm plus the persuasive eloquence in 
the Adagio of this poetic song without words were extremely 
beautiful. In the gay, happy Scherzo, a transitional mood, 
poetry of motion was colorfully displayed, while in the 
Presto, the phenomenal mastery of the artist asserted itself. 
Tone, rhythm, impulses, emotional requirements were all 
present in stimulating manner. All in all it was a masterful 
interpretation. Full justice to the intricacies of the difficult 
work was indeed given. At this point the artist was kind, 
and for an encore he played most charmingly a gem of a 
Gavotte by Beethoven only recently discovered, according 
to Mr. Bauer. Schumann’s Forest Scenes followed and 





were depicted as only an artist of Mr. Bauer's virtuosity can 
depict them. Played with a brilliant technic, displaying 
assurance and authority, yet they were as a beautiful poem 
told by a poet. Then came virility, sonority and color in the 
masterful playing of the dramatic Brahms Rhapsodie in 
E flat, displaying rare technical power, followed by a touch 
of the modern school in which he stressed the melodic beauty 
and harmonic glow of the dainty, flowering Ondine by 
Ravel. Last but not least came the B flat minor Scherzo 
by Chopin. The emotional requirements of this work, as 
fulfilled by Mr. Bauer, were nothing short of brilliant. 
It is rather difficult to decide which to admire most, the 
technical equipment- and the poctic beauty of Mr. Bauer's 
interpretations or the blending of emotional depth with his 
masterful intellect, as was displayed in Chopin's Scherzo. In 
any case his artistry was hypnotic. On this occasion Mr. 
Bauer's playing was magnical in fire and velocity, and his 
shading in transitional moods marked every presentation. 
As a finale, he respanded to the insistent demand of his 
great audience with the Butterfly Etude, after which the 
audience still sat as if loath to go—and it was. This concert 
was the second of a series featured by the Woman's Club 
of Louisville, of which Mrs. John Doolan is program chair- 
man. oe. oe 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
ENJOYED IN MILWAUKEE 


Mitwaukee.—Women have done a great deal for the 
advancement of music in America. In Milwaukee, the two 
leading managers are women—Margaret Rice and Marion 
Andrews. These two women have competed for the 
musical good of Milwaukee, as in their efforts to win the 
approval of music lovers they have brought the best that 
music has to offer. 

The Chicago Civic Opera has been brought this season to 
Milwaukee by Margaret Rice. In seasons gone by Marion 
Andrews managed its appearances in this city and as the 
latter is also correspondent for the Musica Courter there, 
it was deemed advisable for an impartial writer of this 
paper to witness the performance of Aida, which was given 
at the Auditorium by the Chicago Civic Opera on 
November 26, 


AIDA 

It takes a lot of courage for a woman, or for a man for 
that matter, to bring such an important organization as the 
Chicago Civic Opera, even only eighty-five miles from its 
own basis. Special trains have to be engaged to carry the 
enormous personnel, orchestra men, and instruments, chorus, 
members.of the ballet, stage hands, stage directors, assistants, 
conductor, assistant conductor, band and carloads of scenery. 
To do all this the Chicago Civic Opera naturally must ask 
a very big guarantee and to meet that guarantee it is neces- 
sary to sell out the Auditorium. Miss Rice did this, as we 
did not see a vacant seat in the Auditorium, which we were 
informed had been cut in two, making the capacity about 
3,600. Margaret Rice, if we were well informed, was given 
carte blanche by her committee, which at no time interfered 
with her, nor even made any suggestions. She was left 
alone, this for the best interests of those who had backed 
her in this enterprise. 

The Chicago Civic Opera has heen secured by Miss Rice 
not only for the performance of Aida, which will be re- 
viewed in a few lines, but also for the performance of 
Tristan and Isolde, and of Resurrection. If the performance 
of Tristan and that of Resurrection come up to the expecta- 
tion of the guarantors and music lovers of Milwaukee, the 
Cream City will have had reason for backing the Chicago 
enterprise as it did. The performance of Aida under dis 
cussion was directed by Roberto Moranzoni; the prisicipal 
singers were Rosa Raisa, who sang the title role gloriously ; 
Aroldo Lindi, who made a very good impression at his debut 
in Milwaukee in the role of Rhadames; Augusta Lenska, 
who was a well voiced Amneris; Cesare Formichi, an ex 
cellent Amonasro; Alexander Kipnis, a noble King, and 
Virgilio Lazzari, a sonorous Ramfis. The performance was 
much enjoyed by the audience. 

MILWAUKEE ON THE MusicaL Map 

Due to Miss Rice, and also Miss Andrews, Milwaukee is 
hearing this season many of the world’s great artists. Miss 
Rice brings, besides the Chicago Civic Opera, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and has secured many notables in the 
musical world as the soloists for her Twilight Musicales, and 
manages other musicales equally well. Miss Andrews has 
brought to her city many celebrities in the last twelve years. 
The courses of those two managers having been published 
recently in the Musicat Courter, nothing need be added 
except that Milwaukee should be happy to harbor two such 
women—women of culture and determination, women who 
would make good not only in the state of Wisconsin where 
they are both engaged in the musical field, but anywhere 
else, as each knows the musical game from A to Z and 
both are siving the public what the public wants—the best 
there is to be secured these days Rene Deveies 








I SEE THAT 


The MUSICAL COURIER will move into its new of- 
fices in Steinway Hall on May 1, 1927. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, The Czar’s Bride, has been re- 
vived at the Moscow Conservatory. 

The fine premiere of De Falla’s La Vida Breve aroused much 
enthusiasm in Gera. 

Paul Von Kleanu had a great success when he appeared as 
symphonic composer in Carlsruhe. 

John Coates has postponed his trip to America for this sea- 
son, much to the regret of his many admirers. 

Alfredo Casella is touring Russia. 

Leo Sirota, Russian pianist, is creating a sensation abroad. 

Harold Bauer is continually praised by the critics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey will make a trip to the West 
Indies. 

David Mannes will conduct two series of four symphony 
concerts at the Museum of Art beginning January 8. 

Community singing is becoming the rage in London. 

Prague hears Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme with music 


by Erwin Schulhoff. 








D’Albert’s new opera, The Golem, had its world premiere in 

_ Frankfort before an imposing audience. 

Elsa Alsen sang her second performance of Tristan and 
Isolde with equal success as the first. 

Marie DeKyzer has been engaged to conduct the newly 
formed Jackson Heights Choral Society. 

Erminia Ligotti, soprano, will give her New York recital at 
Town Hall in February. 
A Calendar, Vocal Mastery Through Breath Energy, has 
been issued by Anna E. Ziegler, vocal authority. — 
Mary Bannett, contralto, gave a recital for the Norwood 
Musical Club of Cincinnati. 

Elsa Foerster, youngest American-born singer to sing Turan- 
dot in Europe, sang the role in Cologne. 

Reinald Werrenrath is booked for an appearance with the 
Cincinnati Symphony in Louisville. 

Pupils of Grace Larom Stellner have recently sung in many 
prominent affairs. ‘ 


Victor Company Sold 


Just as the Musica Courter goes to press news is 
received of the sale of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany to the banking firm of Speyer & Co. and J. & W 
Seligman & Co. 

_ Eldridge R. Johnson, president of the Vietor Company, 
is to retire on account of ill health, but the bankers an 
nounce that the present management will be continued. 
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i() ( - BEGINNING SATURDAY, DEC. 11th 
{ ) { i baitdl 
“The Girls £ Cc 
| e ris xrrom oney 
j 99 With DOROTHY MACKAILL 
a Island and JACK MULHALL 
j 4 FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE 
/ / , 
: STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
j — 
/ ran made into a most effective choral number (J. Fischer, pub- 
, I 
lisher). Works by Goring-Thomas, The Loreley (Liszt), 
/ Rachmaninoff, Elsa’s Prayer and Entrance, and Clarence 
ih Dickinson's charming Shepherd's Story, all made up a pro- 
Te gram of vast interest. Katherine Crocco was encored for 
I ) her singing of the romances from Cavalleria Rusticana (sirg- 
| ! ing the Lass With the Delicate Air), and incidental solos 
in the choral works were sung by Marion DeVoy, Irene 
” / Smith, Hazel Schneider and Elsie Ahrens. Giuseppe Mar- 
ill appea tino-Rossi (who appeared last summer at the Stadium), with 
j , - : 7 “ 
/ ] hig baritone operatic voice, sang the Massenet Roi de Lahore 
aria, and songs by Handel and MacFadyen, giving welcome 
/ f variety in a varied program. Florence Gwynne was an ex 
cellent accompanist, and dancing followed. 
mw v > 
NEW YORK 
> 
i RS Ra ins Se i i Na a CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Lucchese Lauded in P hil: arta larger share of the encomiums. Her voice of flutelike 
i , ' , , ; ‘ clarity and with a caressing quality that makes her enun , 
josephine Lucchese, the \meri Nightu is “a / eceml ‘ *hilharmonic 1estré Ay & vie : 
' ; : oe Rgh eon 5 ciation a supreme pleasure, was given full scope in its fiori december 9—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Lyell 
; wat | da after landing in the United States from ' Barbour, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Gretchen Altpeter, song, 
he Philadelphia t ture possibilities in that sweetest of all coloratura pieces, evening, Acolian Hall 
1 | i trip ne re | 1 tin hiadcipnia Cwspapers ’ 
e 4 “ , ) zn ' , ty aot the Caro Nome But in the duets and in the famous quartet December 10-——-Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; New 
‘ « overwhelming succe ‘ d in the o sroth- ” , , — * 
" ; $ 1 1 ‘ : he was as much enjoyed York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Josef Gingold, 
‘ | ¢ v the mye d o less thant " oritativ , we “ . ; y . wd 
; ave ane \ i le authoritative { pon completion of her transcontinental concert tour violin, evening, Aeolian Hall; Verdi Ciub, afternoon, Waldorf 
} welt Public Ledger state in a two-column headline, . aie Astoria; Benefit Concert for Evadna Lapham, evening, Steinway 
P ' . ° which will take her ne the important cities of Texas, 
Gilda Wins Big Triumph” and follows it up N Wast 
thi thusiastic criticism: “The occasion proved to he ( ’klahoma, \rizona, California, Nevada, : Ore gon, asn- December 11——-Symphony Concert for Children, morning, Carnegie 
, : - nal a | [ | I | ington, Wyoming, Idaho, ¢ ‘olorado and Missouri, Josephine Hall; Yale Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ignaz Friedman, 
reat person triumph tor osep hes who Si a “1 ¢ r , f ian “rnor 0 sec song, eve 2 
a at | . ! p ephin ucchese, WhO sang Lucchese will sail from New York March 1 to fulfill her piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Iseo Dari, song, evening, Town 
¢ role of Gilda.| The opera, from the second act on, was ra tour in Germany, Holland and Austria-Hungary aall 
oper: ) i ; ‘ Olle é é re ° e : 
nstant succession of triumphs for the young coloratura, pera i& os dad E . December 12——Mary Lewis, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Moriz 
i er : . ‘ e Rosenthal, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; English Singers, after 
was in splendid voice and acted as well as she sang ' , : : 
. , ;? M ° . : aea noon, Town Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Metropoli- 
( ar Vome wa t course the great solo number ot F lora Negri and Arturo Gerv asi Both Massell fa beeen “peel ( pe pay (pgs nonieal: ‘eniaion Prin: 
performance, and the audience stopped the singer with Pupils cess Thedter 
applause, before the aria was concluded, giving her an * / g : P ‘ December 13—Shura_ Cherkassky, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
ther ovation at the actual end of the number.” Despite their foreign sounding names, Flora Negri and Philharmonic Orchestra and Ernest Schelling, afternoon, Aeolian 
Che Evening Bulletin writes of her as follows: “Her Arturo Gervasi are born Americans. Miss Negri has appeared pow Stefan te we pane, Aeolian Hall; Nikolai 
: E T ~ « : nano, mor ing, alaor Astoria 
Te egee thot eitae) gait , great success in concert and opera. November 6 the iaidy z ] 
nging was that f a real artist who knows how to use to with great 4 ucces heed in a dol I oe lin T Hall December 14——Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ora 
uivantage a voice of rare fa and great beauty—a truc gifted soprano was heard in a jomt-recital in Lown all, torio Society of the Christian Science Institute, evening, Metro 
yprano and a real coloratur The Caro Nome aria was ‘ 5 J politan Opera House; Brace Benjamin, song, evening, Town Hall 
ing in a manner to eclipse some prima donnas of enduring “i ey December 15-—-Nina Morgana, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Sigis 
nd atl hy, | ‘ 1 . ; mond Stojowski, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Verdi Club, even 
fame and others risen by good chance to sudden prominence, ce RT otal Radsevelt 
nail 1! | d s Lucche wo! ; ; ; 
doin all that he did Mi | e won and held her December 16--New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
whet Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Tollefsen 
The Philadelphia Record avers that “Jo ephine Lucchese rrio, evening, Town Hall; Artistic Mornings, Plaza 
was tl tat f the performance, singing with delightful Decestes Fad Philh mn we paeuctrn steerneen, en Rad. 
nalit ne leill 3 eolor \ 7 sets or ew or Sympaony rchestra, evening, arnegie all; briday 
t quali ind with that ee joratura which sets her Morning Musicale, Biltmore 
rt fron n\ ric on th peratt stag s 
‘| - - . ratura on k ! atte tage It was a December 18—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Angel 
une pleasure t her man admirers to witness her Agnes Donchian, song, evening Acolian Hall; Mt. Holyoke 
triumph at the close of her marvelous singing of the Caro College, choral choir concert, evening, Town Hall 
me aria, the applause interrupting the progress of the december 19 iihotal Orloff, piano, Monee, Cornege neo Flora 
per while hie ra 1 young o | y . Negri, afternoor Acolian Hall; Cobina right, song, 
airs = gracetu ung inger acknowledged the evening ee Riis Hall; Philharmome Orchestra, afternoon, Metro 
it poliian Opera House; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
The Evening Star, after having stated that “the Gilda Mecea Auditorium 
is done by Josephine Lucche is insuperable,” that “she was December 20—American Orchestral Society, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
give wn ition well deserved” and that “beautiful, petit New York String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall ' 
and charming, she completely won her audience,” winds up December 21—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Mischa 
Elman String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall 
llow lo Mme, Luechese must go more than the 


The Mark Strand 


The bill at the Mark Strand for the week of November 27 


FLORA NEGRI AND ARTURO GERVASI proved to be such an enjoyable one that it was held over 

this week. The musical setting for the picture, The Win 

New York, and on November 10 and 11 in two opera pet ning of Barbara Worth, with Ronald Colman and Vilma 
formances of Orpheus in Cincinnati under Van der Stucken, Banky, was thoroughly in keeping with the American 
singing Eros. November 23 she was guest artist of the atmosphere. Mr. Plunkett's frolic included Sailing Along, 
Society of Arts and Sciences, and November 28 sang at a sung stirringly by the Mark Strand Quartet after which 











concert at Masonic Temple, New York. December 6 she Logan's Pale Moon, always a favorite, was exceedingly well 
appeared as Marguerite (Faust) with the Reading, Pa., rendered by Edward Albano; then came an Indian Dance 
Choral Society, and December 19 will give her own recital by clever Mlle. Klemova, M. Daks and Kiddon, along with 
in Aeolian Hall, New York. the ballet, and to top it off there was a return engagement 


ORGANIST OF INTERNATIONAL FAME Arturo Gervasi, tenor, won one triumph after another in) of Ukulele Ike (Cliff Edwards) who sang amusing new 


leading Italian opera houses, such as Livorno, Rome, Turin, songs and told funny stories in his own original manner, 


Milan, Reggio, Bologna, Naples and other cities. He re somewhat remindful of the famous Will Rogers. The 
—— . on _ . . ‘ently sang the tenor aria, Cielo e Mar (Gioconda), with Topical Review found its usual appreciation and as an intro 

: Ss ME N ze "ER! “ ; ° . 
FIRST TIME IN THREE YEARS such unusual success that the entire orchestra rose, with the duction to the picture, in a charming setting . Henry Drey- 
audience, to applaud him fuss. Kitty McLaughlin was heard in Little Grey Home in 


ON PACIFIC C 0 AST : . : the West, her lovely voice and sympathetic rendition of this 
Brooklyn Morning Choral Concert every delightful number being cordially received. During 


“The best concert ever given by the Morning Choral,” was the picture, the music by the orchestra was of a high stand- 
the opinion expressed by many critical listeners following ard, making the entertainment one of all around merit. 


FEBRUARY 5—23 the December 2 concert given at the Academy of Music - aaa 


before an audience which filled the auditorium. Certainly pe ETRE 
credit for this is due first of all to Conductor Herbert Stavely & 
Address: Institute of Concert Virtuosi Sammond and his sixty singers, who produced a beautiful UMM § R: ER 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York — qui px in .( a Lullaby, er ~~~ “ Bortniansky ) : _ — 
and in Sammond’s own arrangement of Rebikoff’s In the Worthy and Attractive Transcriptions 
Mill; this latter number, originally a piano piece, he has : 3 | 
ih By ALFRED WALLENSTEIN | 
Principal ’Cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
oe atte DEDICATION - (Widmung) (Schumann) - $.75 | 


ABENDLIED - (Nachez) - - - .50 
| ARIA - (from F Minor Sonata for Piano) 
(Schumann) - .50 


AUBADE - (from Le Roi D’Ys) (E. Lalo) - .80 
Contralto cere mai ri s) (E. Lalo) 
































Kngaged: December 5—New York, Hotel Ambassador, Matinee Musical Club. beautiful lyric numbers. Mr. Wallenstein has been 
December 8—Brid Cc suas | unusually successful in giving to each a new character 
ecember ¢ ridgeport, (Connecticut. imbuing each with true originality in this form of 


} 
repertoire benefits by the addition of these | 
| 
| 


January 9—Montclair, New Jersey. expression. The accompaniments are developed with 
January 10—Syracuse, New York. musicianly taste and skill 
January 11—Hamilton, New York. 


January 12 Utica, New York. ‘ ‘ CLAYTON EF. SUMMY Co. 


Beginning, February 28, tour of one month, Florida with 
New York Civic Opera Company Publishers 
Management MAY BARRON, 402 Knabe Building, New York City 429 South Wabash Ave., ( hicato, Il. 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Books 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


A. Walter Kramer, a biography by John Tasker How- 
ard.—This is one of the set of little biographies being 
prepared by Mr. Howard under the general title of 
Studies of Contemporary American Composers. Those 
already published, in addition to this one, are’of Alexan- 
der Russell, Eastwood Lane, and James P. Dunn. Those 
due for publication will coyer the lives of Wilson, Taylor, 
Golde, Cadman, McKinney, McKinley, Gaines, Born- 
schein, Clokey, Lester, Fay Foster, Strickland, Dallam 
and others—and a good many people are going to be 
astonished that there are any such American composers 
as some of these, and what they ever wrote to deserve 
biographies. 

However, this does not apply to Kramer who has 
made a decided impression. It will be a surprise to some 
readers of this biography to see how many works of his 
are published. There is a complete list at the back of the 
pamphlet, and this list actually covers all of pages 22 to 
27 inclusive, while two additional pages are needed for a 
list of his unpublished works. The biography is so well 
worth reading that the spice will not be taken out of it 
by any quotations. In other words, if Musica Courier 
readers want to know about him, let them go and buy 
the biography. It is informative and complete, and is 
richly illustrated with examples from his works. 


Songs 


(Chappell Harms, New York) 


That Little World Is Mine, words by J. Keirn Bren- 
nan and For You and Me, words by Theika Hollings- 
worth, music by Jessie L. Deppen, who wrote that de- 
lightful hit, Miss Hannah. Of the two, the latter is the 
more attractive. It has a very catchy refrain which 
might very well make it into a hit number in a musical 
comedy. With its luring fox-trot rhythm, it is also ex- 
cellent for the dance. ‘that Little World Is Mine is a 
straight ballad. It has a simple, attractive refrain and the 
words will appeal to the average popular audience. 


Come Back in Dreams, by Bernard Hamblen.— This is 
a good song. It is written in ballad form with verse 
and refrain, and both are equally interesting. It has a 
good flow to it which will certainly be fixed up in fox-trot 
rhythm (or whatever the jazz rhythm of the day happens 
to be) and it ought to become popular. As a song it 
will make a hit, first with the singers—for the vocal part 
is excellently executed,—and then with the public. The 
words are by the’ composer and are sentimental—a bit 
sad—and quite what the public loves. 


(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton) 
Two Roads, by John J. Thomas.—Words by [Edith 


Sanford Tillotson have been set in ballad style, verse and 
refrain, Both verse and refrain are good, very simple, 
easy to perform and easy to remember. A sacred solo. 

Thy Word Is Like a Garden, by Allene K. Bixby.— 
As such simple: sacred songs go, this it quite unusual. 
One does not expect, in this class of music literature, 
the clever treatment of harmony and accompaniment 
here found. Nearly all such music is ultra-conservative; 
so much so that one piece is like another with only slight 
differences of tune quality. This Bixby song, however, 
is quite another matter. Simple it is, and perfectly easy 
to play and sing, but it possesses a quality of flowing 
contrapuntal treatment (that is, pseudo-counterpoint) 
and an original turn of melody that causes it to stand out, 
It is to be hoped that public taste will make it a success, 

Remember Now Thy Creator by Carrie B. Adams.— 
This old favorite is now published in new solo arrange- 
ment. The original copyright was taken out in 1903— 
twenty-three years ago. ‘That is a long time for an 
American song to last. The cause of its success is evi- 
dent—its fine vitality and popular idiom are as potent 
today as they were twenty years ago. It is a “best seller” 
and will be for a long time. 

Safe in the Harbor of God, by Walter Rolfe.—The 
ballad style is popular in sacred music, and generally 
effective, especially when the tunes are good, as they are 
in this case. These tunes are conservative, both verse 
and refrain, but the harmonic treatment and accompani- 
ment are somewhat out of the usual and the effect is 
excellent. May the reviewer be permitted to point out to 
the publishers that the editing and printing of this piece 
is not up to the Lorenz standard? The split bars and 
broken “tails” which make 3-4 time look like 6-8 time and 
suggest false accents are annoying to the musician. 

Short Secular Songs for Men.—A little book of 125 
pages with about that many songs of all sorts, grave and 
gay, native, foreign, traditional and folk-song. TRe 
arrangements are simple. 


Violin 


(Belgian Conservatory of Music, Inc., Brooklyn) 


Mexicana; Funeral March; Caprice in D; Mignonette, 
by Ovide Musin.—The art of Ovide Musin, both as a 
violinist and as a composer, is too well known to need 
any recommendation at this late date. He has been 
known as a virtuoso and composer for a good many 
years and has to his credit some works which have made 
international reputations for themselves and for their 
gifted composer. These new works are of the same 
brilliant and effectivé character, written with the same 
complete understanding of violin technic and the possi- 
bilities of effects, and with the same exquisite melodious 
lines. These new works are difficult, though not ex- 
cessively so. They will interest the virtuoso, but they 
will also be within the reach of artists of moderate at- 
tainments. Mr. Musin is to be congratulated for this 
new evidence of his ability, which will, no doubt, add to 
his already great fame. 


MAX BENDIX 
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MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituale 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - + + * + + + METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGG, N. J. 
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GERALD MAAS 


CELLIST 
75 Meigs Strete Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Violin Pedagogue 
Studio: 144 West 75 St., New York 
Famous artists who have studied 
with Mr. Bendix include: 

Anna Joseffer, Florizel von Reuter, 
Joseph Stopak, Rudolph Polk, Jean- 
ette Vermorel, Roderick White, 
Frederic Fradkin and Toni Maas- 


koff. 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6083 
for appointments 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor of Many Prominent Organists 


at the Guilmant Organ School 


17 East 11th Street, New York 














Send for Prospectus 
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Bidg., Spokane, Wash. a 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
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is, Mo. Ohio. 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 


ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold Schoo) ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky “Korth 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
of Music. Rue, Beslefontaine, Ohio. Wichita was. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 


6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

aCe ES panes, 1006 College Ave, BEATRICE §. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months. 

. ’ . lege, Sherman, Texas. — OGDEN, Box 644, Waterbury, 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. ene. 

Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fila. pa eg i Oe aoeae ame MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 

CATHERIN Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood Boule- Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
A RINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 vard, Hollywood, Calif Dallas and Oklahoma. 

Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. : ‘ : ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 


ID ARDNER, 17 East 6t treet, 
GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., | Fuien OKlar 1 eilaaaittees Nev. of en yoann 
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win Falls, Idaho GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. Febru. Avenue, New York City. 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. ary 1st, Amarillo. ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina 8t., 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE Los Angeles. 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Lansing Conservatory of Music, MRS. H. R. WATKING, 124 East 1ith 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Lansing, Mich. Jan. 16, 1927. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 
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ROSEL BENDA SOPRANO 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
189 Claremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Tel mes 4478 Morningside 


‘ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall 
Write for “pears” 


NOW BOOKING 
GUIDER ° Address: JAMES GU GUIDER 
+ ned oe a nd 
SOPRANO 
()’ C QUIRKE 108 West 75th Street, 
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Personal address: 694 Madi 
gon Ave, New York 


EMINENT AUSTRALIAN VIOLINIST 


For dates address Room 400, 437 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


KELLY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 
IN EUROPE 1926-1927 


BANKERS TRUST CO., 
Paris, 
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Piack VENDOME FRANCE 








MAESTRO 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


The V ocal Method 


Complete at every step for Student and Singer 
Concert and Grand Opera 


33 West 67th Street 


Telephone 9216 Susquehanna 


Synchronic 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Sevcik Endorses Resnikoft 
Vladimir Resnikoff, violinist, who gave a successiul re 
cital in New York on November 4, with be heard in the 
metrc potis again in another interesting program on January 





RESNIKOFF 


VLADIMIR 


17. Owing to the fact that Mr. Resnikoff is concertizing 
extensively this season, he has severed his connection with 
the Eastman School of Music in Rochester. The accom 


panying letter sent from Czechoslovakia by Ottokar Sevcik 
gives some sidelights on Resnikoff’s coming to America and 
also tells in no uncertain terms in what high esteem he is 
held by the veteran violinist 

So many Americans are 
Although I was very enthusiastic 
found that the level of education is 
Europe, nevertheless I will not be able to return. While in America 
I taught at the Ithaca Conservatory, which is owned by an old pupil 
of mine who invited me to teach there. Before 1 left for Eurojx 
Mr. Eastman offered me the position as head of the violin department 


again to America 
United States and 
than is supposed in 


asking if I will come 
about the 
far higher 


in the Eastman School of Music in Rochestegx. Since I did not intend 
to remain for any length of time in the United States I recommended 
Viadimir Resnikoff, a pupil of mine. Mr. Resnikoff was born in 
Russia, where he received his first musical education at the Con 
servatory of Petrograd. Through his unusual talent he attracted 
the musical society of Petrograd which sent young Resnikoff, throug! 
the Russian Ambassador, to me At that time I was leading the 
Meister School in Vienna at the Imperial Academy of Music Mr 


his first examination that he wa 


so excellently at 
appeared as soloist in a symphony 


Resnikoff played 
scholarship. He 


1ceepted for a 


concert in Vienna, after which Max Kalbeck, the eminent critic of 
that time, wrote in the Wiener Tageblatt: “‘He who can faultlessly 
perform Paganini’s D major concerto with the Sauret cadenza, might 
still run a chance of mishap on the fingerboard with the Brahms 
concerto, Resnikoff remained always mindful of his beloved instru 


ment as a medium of higher sense apperceptions. He held, moved and 


inspired the audience with Brahms, surprised, overawed and excited 
them with Paganini. If he showed the born virtuoso in the 
bravura and precision with which he brought his thirds, octaves, 
und twelfth runs, trills, staccati, and harmonies to sound, he further 


revealed through the penetrated foundation of curved and arabesqued 
melodies the daring strivings and connections of the thematic con 
struction, and inspired the thorough musician who must rely in most 


cases upon his own intuition to do what he feels to be the right.’ 
Shortly after Mr. Resnikoff was to represent the Imperial Academy 
at the musical festival in Queens Hall, London, He appeared there 


with the orchestra which | 
inside of two 
public and all 


concerto 
overwhelming that 
London 


and played Brahms’ 
success was sO 


as soloist 
conducted. His 


weeks he appeared a second time before the 
the critics wrote enthusiastically about the young Russian violinist 

In the year 1912, Mr. Resnikoff graduated from the Meister 
School with a degree and a premium and began his concert career 
with big success. At the time he was to leave for Leipzig, where he 
was to play the Reger concerto with the composer conducting, the 
World War broke out. Resnikoff on his way to Leipzig was interned 
as a ussian citizen living in Austria He was brought to Raabs 
where the Russian violinist, Adolf Brodsky, was also interned 

After the war was over he again resumed his concert tour rh 
city of Prague selected him as representative of my school to play 
on the occasion of my seventieth birthday jubilee. After that h 
came to America—to Rochester, N. Y and found himself so over 
whelmed with work at the Eastman School of Music that he could 
not find time to appear before the large American public in general 
and the New York City public in particular. Realizing that. conce t 
work is very important for every artist I sincerely hope that Resniko f 
will continue his tour in the United States 

- me ° 
Jan Smeterlin a Star of First Magnitude 
GeNnevA.—I must thank those who have called my atten 


tion to the two recitals given by the Polish pianist, Jan Smet 
erlin, here in Geneva recently, for his playing was a glad 
surprise and a very rare delight. Place aux superlatifs! 
This man is a rara avis; he not only has a soul, but he has 


a beautiful soul; he not only plays “on” the piano—he plays 
“with” the piano as if they were the very best of friends 
His is a beautiful, musical mentality, rendering every bar 
that he plays interesting, his playing being fluid, exact, of 


the extremest delicacy and aerial lightness or full-toned and 
voluminous, then aided and abetted by delicious pedal effects. 

And yet, there is always reserve in his playing; one feels 
that he could astonish us all yet more did he desire to do so 
and sacrifice his absolute sincerity of expression for a desire 
to produce an “effect.” His probity guarantees his sincerity. 
Taken unawares, we find ourselves enchanted by his dis- 
tinction, elegance and grace, and as the first recital progresse.| 
our astonishment became unmitigated admiration, fully con 
firmed and augmented by the second reciti al. 


The program of the first recital was devoted to a prelud:> 
-Theme by 


and fugue by J. S. Bach, a ge Upon a 
Paganini-Brahms (both books!), Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales by Ravel, and Chopin’s B minor sonata. He recog- 


nizes that Papa Bach really had a heart and he played his 
music accordingly, but with all the necessary reserve and 
respect, the unholy difficulties of the Brahms variations were 
tossed off with perfect facility and both Ravel and Chop'n 
were most poetically and delicately interpreted. What a Joy 
it was to hear a pianist able to play and to feel the power of a 
pi inissimo ! 

At his second recital he gave us the Barcarolle, op. 60, a 
Nocturne, two Studies and the fourth Scherzo by Chopin,— 


ariist 


December 9, 1926 


what a perfect wonder the Scherzo was!—Schumann’s 
Davidsbundlertanze, two Mazurkas by his compatriot 
Szymanoswki (slight but graceful little pieces), and Albeniz’ 
El Albacein and Triana, the latter, as music, far superior to 
the former and played to perfection. At both recitals there 
were ovations and encores galore. 

I can safely state that there was entire unanimity on the 
part of the audience as to the fervent hope that this great 
will soon let us hear him again ¢ 


Hanna M. Bodell Again Teaching 


An instance of a plucky woman is Hanna M. Bodell, who 
many remember from the time when she was a well-known 
teacher of both voice and piano in New York, with a studio 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building. Seven years ago 
she had the misfortune to fall in a restaurant. She broke her 
hip and her leg in another place and was cripp ed for lite. 


Through some mistake in the legal proceedings which fol 
lowed she never received a cent for her injuries. She was 
unable for several years to practice her profession, but is 
how resuming work in a studio in West 85th Street. 


was for several years 
Randolph Macon Col 


coming to New York she 
department of the 


Be fore 


head of the voice 


lege, Danville, Va. Miss Bodell, who is Swedish by birth, 
is heartily endorsed by a number of the most prominent 
musicians of her country, and in America her work was 
praised by the late George Sweet, at one time the foremost 
viice teacher of New York City. Miss Bodell, a thorough 
musician, not only teaches voice but also piano, and coaches 


church, oratorios and opera 


at Waldorf 


Quintet 


Wigers tor 
Lawrence Harp Quintet 


On November 30 the Lawrence Harp made its 


first appearance, since bec ming a permanent organization, 
it the annual concert arranged at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. The quintette is composed of five young and 
gifted American harpists who by their artistic interpreta 
tions restore one’s somewhat checquered confidence in the 
harp as an instrument of the first rank. They are, Lucile 
Lawrence (founder-director), Marietta Bitter, Grace Wey 
mer, Thurema Sokol and Eleanor Shaffner 

The quintette played first a group of classics by the mas 
ters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries—namely Coupe 


Another group consisted of two 
May Night by Selim Palmgren, 
Wightman, and Mirage by Carlos 
awrence Harp Quintette 
new organiza 
tone and dy 
was arranged 


and Martini 
Lucile Lawrence 
transcribed by Florence 

Salzedo—and two selections by the | 
rhe artistic standard of each member of the 
tion is responsible for the perfect balance of 
namics found in the ensemble. The concert 
hy Andreas Dippel. 


rin, J. S. Bach 


solos by 


Levitzky for Germany 


Mischa | evitzki, pianist, has just been engaged by Her 
man Wolff of Berlin for ten concerts in Germany pe 
his European tour next season. He will open with the Berlin 


Philharmonic under Furtwangler and will-also appear under 
the same conductor with the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leip 
sit Negotiations are pending for Mr. Levitzki’s tour of 








\ustria, Hungary, France, and England. 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Louise Hunter Management 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 
Returns to America for concerts during January, February 


and March only--after an absence of two years. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Brunswick Records 








Knabe Piano 


KARL HEINRICH 


premier dancer and director of the Hein- 
rich Concert Dancers. Director of the 
Heinrich Normal School of Dance Arts. 





Ballet Master, Character, Toe, Interpretive, 
Pantomime and Ballroom Dancing 


535 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone Grant 9872 
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8 N. A. O. At: S. T. O. 

The Society of Theater Organists, Dr. Mauro-Co:tone, 
president—Vera Kitchener, vice-president, acting in his 
place—gave One of its occasional morning demonstrations 
on December 1, with members of the National Association 
of Organists and others as guests at the Lexington Theater 


(fcrmer Hammerstein’s Opera House), Marsh McCurdy, * 


organist of the theater, playing. Miss Kitchener introduced 
him and then he played works by Guilmant, Debussy and 
Widor, being heard later in the humorous Krazy-Kat, a 
Scenic, and in popular music, including jazz. All this 
showed him as an organist of advanced technic, good taste, 
imaginative ability and experience. President Reginald L. 
McAIll was introduced and gave a talk, embracing the op 
portunities, duties and relationship of the church and theater 
organists. He said that one-third of the theater organists 
are women ; spoke of the new conditions in the organ world, 
and advance in public taste and appreciation; mentioned the 
higher standard of orchestras in theaters, and the multiplica 
tion of symphonic orchestras throughout the country; said 
the orchestra following is increasing, and alluded to the 
superior interpretation of theater organists.as compared to 
church organists. Also, “Theater organists are good mixers, 
notable for team work.” ' 
3 Figut Musical AND SociaL Events 

The annual Thanksgiving dinner of the Fiqué Choral, 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, December 4, and the 169th 
recital by students of the Fiqué Musical Institute, Novem- 
ber 29, were events in the musical life of B rooklyn the past 
week, Those appearing at the recital were Celestine Aug, 
Ruth Swayer, Mitzi Welker, Eleanor Friese, Barbara 
Kckels, Esther Swayer, May Laurie, Fred Stz ake, Kenneth 
Forbes and Max Pashenz. Prominent on the recital pro 
gram were the American composers, Cadman, MacDowell, 
Nevin, Speaks, Bartlett Fiqué. 

Lanquetuit—St. Tuomas’ CHorrk Concert 

Marcel Lanquetuit, bee the choir of St. Thomas’ Church, 
T. Tertius Noble, organist, gave an evening concert at 
Wanamaker Auditorium, December 1, the organist playing 
notable works by Bach, Guilmant, Franck, Dupré, and two 
of his own compositions. The choir was heard in old 
and new music, with Randall Jaquillard, boy soprano, sing 
ing a solo; there were also Negro Spirituals and works 
by Dr. Noble. Mr. Lanquetuit selected themes from works 
sung by the choir, on which he gave an elaborate improvisa 
tion. <A large audience of invited guests crowded the 
auditorium, the affair bringing credit on the management 

BAZAAR FOR AGED MusicrtAns’ Home 

Emma R. Steiner, composer and former conductor, and 
Margaret I. MacDonald, writer, have donated buildings and 
land at Bayshore, L. I., for a musicians’ home, and a bazaat 
and dance for the building fund was held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, December 1. Many notable theatrical and 
musical women gave their aid to this worthy purpose, ‘in 
cluding Mme. Haggerty-Snell, Mrs. Thomas H. Vivian, 
Augustus Post, Mrs. Felian Garcia and Laura Ward; 
Beniamino Gigli, Gene Tunney and other notables were 
guests of honor, 

Serpert’s SERVICE oF Musi 

December 5, Henry F. Seibert gave an organ recital, 
3:45 p. m., followed by vocal numbers by the choir, at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Rev. Paul E. Scherer, D.D., 
minister. The singers comprising his capable quartet are 
Olive Marshall, soprano; Evelyn Siedle, contralto; Herman 
Horn, tenor, and Donald Pirnie, bass. 

ArtTHUR C. SPIESSEGGER AT WaApswortH CHuRcit 

Succeeding Miss Viner as organist and choir leader gt 
the Wadsworth Avenue Baptist Church is Arthur C. 
Spiessegger. Union Thanksgiving service was held in this 
church, November 25, many prominent ministers from 
various denominations taking part. 

Harriet S. Keator in HAwall 


“We are enjoying this lovely land of sunshine, flowers, 
fruits, etc. Weather very warm, the people cordial and de 
lightful”—so writes Harriet S. Keator of Asbury Park, 
N. J., which explains her absence from N. A. O. executive 
meetings, and musical events of New York, 

Lewis Richards’ Ambition Realized 

A goal which he established as a boy of twelve was reached 
by. Lewis Richards, American harpsichordist, when he played 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the leader 
ship of Walter Damrosch, November 26, at Carnegie Hall 
and two days later in Mecca Auditorium. 

Mr. Richards lived in Detroit before that city had_ iis 
own symphony orchestra and the visits of the New York 
Symphony, with Mr. Damrosch, were events long looked 
forward to by the twelve-year-old boy. He always attended 
these concerts and \it became his ambition to play some day 
with the Symphony. 

Later, as a student at the University School of Music at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Mr. Richards often had the opportunity 
to hear Mr. Damrosch and the orchestra when they came to 
Ann Arbor to appear on the Choral Union Series which 
always presented the bigge st attractions. Walter Damrosch 
was his ideal as a musician, and one of the proudest moments 
of his life was when the famed conductor inscribed his 
name in an autograph book which Mr. Richards treasures 

The harpsichordist, who is considerable of an explorer in 
the field of music, was prepared when the great opportunity 
came and his long ambition was to be gratified. He had 
copied the Haydn concerto in D major, which he played 
with the Damrosch organization, from the original copy 
in the library of the Royal Conservatory of Music in Brus 
sels. At that time he took note of the number of instruments 
originally intended to accompany the harpsichord solo and 
it was with these same instruments that Mr. Damrosch 
presented the work. 

Mr. Richards will soon leave on an extended concert 
tour. 


Cara Velsia a i Modern Pianist 
Cara Vv erson, who is playing a program of modern music 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, December 10, is having a very 
busy season. After playing in New York, the popular pianist 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL 

Singing with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has become 
quite a habit with this popular 
American baritone. He began 
to do it way back in the season 
of 1909-10, and, with the excep 
tion of three seasons with Cam 
panini with the Chicago Opera, 
he has continued regularly ever 
since. Last month he began his 
thirteenth consecutive season 
with a angen ent performance 
of Hans Sachs in Die Meister 

singer, a role in which he has no 
rival today. He is in splendd 
voice this season and presenting 
again a series of those masterl\ 
operatic portraits which long ago 
brought him fame on both sides 
of the Atlantic. \Underwoo! 


£ 


& Under Cte 





will fill several engagements in New Jersey, then a modern — the holidays she has an extensive tour west, including date 














program in Washington (D. C.) on December 17. After in lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and | Missouri. 
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c “TENOR 

A Chicago Opera 
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E Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL. 
s BUREAU, 250 West 57th St., New York 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet-—Drama—Lectures 
310 Riverside Drive, New York City Phone Academy 3860 


HORSZOWSKI “Master Pianist” —wew york times 


Steinway Hall Packard Bldg. 
New York Concert Management Arthur Judson’ Philadelphia 


ALBERT BERNE: Programs of unhackneyed 

‘songs of musical and liter- 

TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION oary value in English, French, 
“CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC \ German and Italian. 


ALLEY | 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 WEST 4:2 STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Steinway Piano Vietor Records 
VAS TOO” Do C 


YORK STRING QUARTET 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT, ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Hall, New York Bru? hk Reconds Packard Building;Phila 
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4 MERLE ALCOCK 

3 ui f the Metropolitan Opera Company, inscribed 
% this photograph a follou With much love and sincere 
3 j for ” her and friend, Ella Backus Behr, 1926, 
4 Cape ( 1. Merl ( The mitraito is one of 4 many 
@ prominent artist e musical world who pay tribute to 
3 m f pedag I hi sal ded mags 
4 i 1 them in their careers in concert and 
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POT TRABILSEEF, 


earin Breath Indicator, 
which he uses m teachin fastened around the waist, an 
ing capacity and control. 
veloping correct 
benefit by it. During 

\ f his artist-pupils have won places on 
the operatic and rt stage. He 1 conscientious teacher, 
ved many a ung artist from disappointment by 
} nd invaluable aid. 


eans f dé 


Oreathing projessionais and Ogguiners 
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FERNAND ANSSEAU 

Prince Leopold of Belgium, duc of Brabant, has just sent 
to Fernand Ansseau a beautiful stick pin in gold and pearls, 
in commemoration of his recent Ansseau 
had sung at the first communion of Prince Leopold, and the 
gift at this time comes as a complete surprise to the noted 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, who is shown here driving 


his Minerva car 


marriage Uy 
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MARY LEWIS, 
young American singer who graduated from Mr. Ziegfeld's 
celebrated Follies into the position of prima donna at the 
Vetropolitan Opera House m the short space of two years 
Miss Lewis has just made her first concert trip to the far 
West, being received with great ervthusiasm wherever she 
appeared. On her way back she sang in various cities, in 
cluding Dayton, Ohio, where this photograph was taken 
Miss Lewis is shown with (right) Mr. Frizell, local man 
acer of Dayton, and Lester Hodges, her accompanist 
(C. M. Buuting photo.) 





FREDERICK GUNSTER, 
tenor, who returned on the S. S. Leviathan, November 29, 
after a two months’ absence in Europe, left December 1, 
for his concert tour of the South, which began at Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., December 3. From there Mr. 
Gunster went to Dallas, Texas, where he sang December 6, 
following which will be a series of engagements that will 
take the tenor into practically every southern state before 
he returns to New York for his Aeolian Hall recital, 
February 11. 





CHARLES KING, 


pianist-composer, snapped in Lincoln, Neb., while on a recent 


concert tour. 


os 





MILDRED PERKINS 
formerly assistant to the well known vocal teacher, Minna 
Kaufmann, has established her own studio in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Mme. Kaufmann, now situated in Pitts- 


burgh, is an exponent of the Lehmann method of vocal 
instruction, and Miss Perkins has taken over her New York 
classes 

















“ERMINIA LIGOTTI, 
aboard the S. S. Roma. The youthful soprano has appeared 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and elsewhere i lyric 
roles. Her New York recital is planned for February, 1927, 
in Town Hall 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
who is now teaching in her London studios, a number of her 
American pupils having gone abroad to contmue their work 


with her. (Photo © by Lenare) 
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AS LITTLE MISS MUFFIT, 
Mary Jean, the small daughter of Emma Roberts, the con 
tralto, received her guests at a birthday party in which each 
one came as a character from Mother Goose. Mary Jean 
is a lineal descendant of the original Mother Goose, Eliza 
beth Foster, who married Isaac Goose and who lived in 
Boston, where at the present time many of her descendants 
THE ENGLISH SINGERS. are to be found. The first edition of Mother Goose was 

On November 26, precisely sixteen days before their next New York recital scheduled for December 12, at Town Hall the published in 1719. (Photo © Bachrach.) 

last ticket for that recital had been sold in advance. This feat may be considered an extraordinary phenomenon in New 

York concert annals as the sell-out was accomplished without one newspaper advertisement, but solely on an announcement 

in the program of the last preceding recital, November 13. An extra recital, at which the Christmas Carol Program will 

be repeated, has been scheduled for Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 28, for the benefit of the endowment fund 

of the hall and under the auspices of the League for Political Education. 


GEORGE ANTON BILOTTI (LEFT), 
the young and talented pianist, who for several years won 
favorable criticisms and much praise from press and public 
alike it America, is at present touring Europe, receiving 
excellent criticisms due to his unusual talent and artistry. 
On December 6 he gave a recital at Salle Gaveau, Paris, 
playing a program which included compositions by Handel, 
Gluck-Bilotti, Beethoven, Chopin, and various other com 
posers. He again upheld his fine reputation and won addi- 
tional laurels for himself. Shortly after Christmas, Mr. 
Bilotti will play a series of concerts on the Riviera before 
his second recital in Paris, which takes place in April 
(Mishkin photo.) 





CURTISS GROVE 
baritone, conditioning on a Vermont farm prior 
New York recital on Noveml / hen he pre 

Lieder program. (Photo J, O. Stone 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS ENJOYING HER SUMMER REST 
(1) Marie Sundelius, well known soprano, who usually recuperates from a busy winter season at her beautifully situated camp at Harrison, Me., on Long Lake, photographed with he) 
mother, sister-in-law and two nephews. (2) A camera study in itself, and (3) the Singer enjoying a book in her cabin. Miss Sundelius opened her season in October at Mercersburg 
Academy, where she sang at the dedication exercises of the new chapel, an occasion that was graced by the presence of Mrs. Calvin Coolidg: The president, who was unable to attend 
sent an aeroplane from Washington, which during the services, tossed roses down on the chapel and over the crowds surrounding the church. It was an insf occasion, according to 
Miss Sundelius. She was on tour in the South and Middle West the entire month of November, and has a long list of future dates that will keep her bi j ome tin (Photos 
Adams Studio, Inc., Portland, Me.) 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
7 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
I ( \iter an absence ol ten years, 
time e toured Europe in recital, Parish 
c, made his first San Francisco appearance 
J Hot under the management of Alice 
prove nself a real artist in his thoroughly 
il rendering of an interesting program He be 
Hugo Wolf and at once disclosed a 
ty, considerable power and _ flexibility, 
t £ ir enunciation and interpretative powers 
‘ ‘ t Mr. Williams introduced many songs 
iracter, among the most delightful being a 
H entitled Crog d'Orient, for which splen 
iniments were provided by that excellent 
, | e David. Mi David was also heard 
nber of so rein she revealed a rich, full and 
nt and facile tech She plays with an abun 
ol expre 1 ind refinement ot tyle Phe piano 
[pi 1 Cha Hart were all that artistic accom 
nent wuld be and tw ongs, charmingly delivered 
Mr. Willian ere rece ed wit favor 
| F 1 « t chambx music by the Persinger 
tring Ou et —Lou Persinger, first violin; Louis Ford 
lin i lirestone, Vv 1, and Walter Ferner, 
Scottish Rite Hall, brought Schubert's Quartet in 
\ p. 29, 7 " ysl Quartet ID major, op. 11, 
‘ Dat lilha Quartet in A minor Ihe Milhaud 
|, , P t 1 Fran ind it was well worth 
The m vhile mestive Ravel and De- 
decidedly descriptive, full of color and modern 
eatment lhe playing { the Andante Cantabile ‘from 
k } jartet was marked the finest musician 
of tone, fine and rare polish. This 
( it they make up a quartet whose 
nt ft t | Persinger String 
() te r ented | we | n Concert Bureau 
| ert of the Elwy1 rtists Series took place 
Auditorium when Louise Homer, con 
ilt flers i variety of number omething to pleas« 
eryb Het ( exceedingly lovely, particularly 
e4 lle and lower tone hich are rich, powerful, clear 
nd meloe Mme. Homer's fine sense of interpretation 
inyl uw nusica instinct afforded great satisfaction 
he auditorium was well filled and there was enthusiasm 
slore Elizabeth Alexander made the recital doubly at 
tractive by reason of her excellent accompaniments 
Mareel Grandjany, harp virtuoso, was the opening attrac- 
tion of Ida G. Scott's series of fe rtnightly concerts. Grand 
jany, who gave his recital in the Hotel St. Francis, was 
acclaimed by a large audience to whom . appealed through 
his perfect mastery of the instrument, the sheer beauty of 
his tone and his interpretative skill His program, both 
educational and entertaining, was appreciated by the musi 
cian as well as the layman. Mr. Grandjany was assisted 
Denise Daverni, soprano, who made a favorable impres 
ion and was well received 
There are certain artists who can be depended upon to 
ell out the Exposition Auditorium whenever they are an 
1 1, and Amelita Galli-Curci is one of them An 
audience that over-flowed this spacious hall heard her in a 
delightful recital, she being assisted by Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist The diva was in 
glorious voice—it was flexible and brilliant. She colored 
her tones with the most exquisite hues and sang with her 
wonted grace and case Mme. Galli-Curci gave several 
operatic excerpts with flute obbligato and sang songs in 
Italian, French, German and English. Despite the fact that 
he rendered these songs with her perfect art, putting much 
feeling and sympathy into her interpretations, it was the 
irias with the many vocal embellishments that brought 
forth the most spontaneous applause from her ardent ad 
ire Homer Samuels played the accompaniments with 
pianist kill, supported by intelligence and musical taste. 
rt neert was the second event in Selby C. Oppen 
cinicr eT 
\ song recital which left a large audience with a pleas- 
uit impression was the one given by Mary Lewis, Metro 
politar yprano, who appeared at the Auditorium as the 
econd attraction of the Elwyn Artists’ Series. Her pro- 
gram was of sufficient variety for any artist to reveal her 
abilit Mi Lewi ings with a great deal of style, and 
EX PTESSe er music with sentiment. Even if Mary Lewis 
lid not] the artistic assets which are decidedly hers, 
( d still be pleasing to her audience because of her 
charm of manner, youthful appearance and beauty. Lester 
Hodges proved an excellent accompanist 
The Pacific Musical Society held its third concert of the 
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season at the Hotel Fairmont. A well contrasted and highly 
interesting program was arranged by Mrs. Frank Wilson, 
president, and interpreted by Gertrude Weidemann, soprano, 
with Rachel E. Ward at the piano; Margaret Tilly, pianist, 


MUSICAL 


and Hans Barkan, tenor; Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone was ac- 
companist for Mr. Jarkan. 

Recently several of California’s belowed and_ highly 
esteemed musicians had passed into the great beyond. 


Among those who will be 
in and out of the musical profession are Percy A. 


sadly missed by a host of friends 
R. Dow, 


one of the foremost choral directors in the bay regions; 
William J. McCoy, composer; John W. Metcalf, pianist and 
mposer whose popular song, Absent, found its way on to 
he programs of many singers; Theodore Vogt, pianist, 
eacher and composer, and Frederick Zech, pianist, teacher 
and orchestral conductor. 
Emil Steinegger has resumed his studio activities after 


ong period of rest. 

\ number of “aa of Sam Rodetsky were heard in a re- 
cital at the Y. M. A. Auditorium. Since his arrival in 
this city about four years ago, Mr. Rodetsky has been active 
hoth as a teacher and soloist, and his numerous concerts in 
this vicinity have proven successful. 


Phyllida Ashley, San Francisco pianist, went to Los 
\ngeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Walter Henry Rothwell. Miss Ashley was well received 
hy the public and musical authorities in the southern city. 

The feature of the third pair of eg ody in the Curran 


Theater on November 12 and 14, of the San Francisco Sym- 


under the direction of Alfred Hertz, 


phony Orchestra, was 
Mozart's Symphony in D minor, heard on these occasions 
for the first time. Recognized as a conductor of Mozart 


ind thoroughly steeped in the traditions of this master, Mr. 
Hertz handled the orchestra with consummate skill and gave 
i reading that showed true feeling, fine sincerity and unerring 


musicianship. The orchestra played this delightful old 
music with delicacy, grace and a purity of style that are 
eldom surpassed. Michel Penha, first cellist of the or 
chestra, was the soloist, offering Ernest Bloch’s Hebrew 


Rhapsody, Schelomo. Penha played the music in excellent 


pirit. His mellow, singing tone, polished technic, flaming 
energy, unfailing sense of rhythm and noble style distin 
guished him as a virtuoso of fine taste and culture. The 
sudience gave him and Mr. Bloch, who was in a box, gen- 
erous applause. The remaining numbers were Beethoven's 


Alfven’s Swedish Rhapsody, Mid 
Hertz’s knowl 


Coriolanus Overture and 
sommervaka, each interpretation showing Mr 
edge of its style and characteristics. 

Sarah Kreindler, violinist, whose 
ably developed by Mishel Piastro, was heard in recital at 
Scottish Rite Hall. Miss Kreindler was introduced to 
the musical public by Alice Seckels. Sarah Kreindler pro 
duces a large tone of fine quality and exceptional warmth; 
her technic is sound and she executes difficult passages with 
In Sinding’s Suite in A minor, Miss Kreindler found 
ample opportunity to exhibit her artistic powers. She in- 
terpreted this music with understanding and sensibility. An 
extremely enthusiastic audience greeted this youthful in 
strumentalist who is bound to go far in her profession if 
she continues along the artistic road she is now traveling. 
Ley Schorr was at the piano and performed in a masterly 
fashion 

Elsa Garay, petite and charming Viennese prima donna, 
who has been visiting here for the past few months, was 
presented in a recital at Scottish Rite Hall by the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau. Beginning with the older classics of 
Mozart, Schubert and Mendelssohn, the program embraced 
a group of modern French songs, a group of American 
composers, and the recitative and aria from Nicolai’s The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Mme. Garay is a singer of many 
excellent qualities. Her voice is a lyric coloratura, light, 
fresh and clear. She sings exceedingly well and interprets 
with effect. Her enunciation and diction, too, were admir- 
abl \ large audience thoroughly enjoyed the treat Mme. 
Garay gave and demanded encores after each group. Eliza- 
beth Alexander was the efficient accompanist. 

\ gala event of the music season was the appearance of 
San Francisco’s wonder-child, Yehudi Menuhin, who was 
the guest artist with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, at the first con 
cert of the 1926-1927 series of “Municipal Pops.” Days 
before the concert every seat in the Exposition Auditorium 
was sold; therefore the boy attracted about 10,000 persons. 
The program began with Thomas’ Overture to Mignon, fol 
lowed by Cesar Franck’s Symphony. Mr. Hertz gave both 
an inspired and stirring production. After the intermission 
Yehudi Menuhin, offering the Tschaikowsky concerto. 
His playing aroused the audience to the same pitch of wild 
excitement as it did at his appearance with the orchestra 
last At the age of nine years, Yehudi possesses a 
technical equipment and poise that would be considered 
remarkable in a violinist many years his senior. His tone 


talent has been admir 


eract 


cam 


season 
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is full and brilliant, he has natural temperament and an 
innate feeling for style. Little’ Menuhin gave the concerto 
a reading that for virility, colorful tone, purity of intonation 
and fine bowing could scarcely be excelled. After his per- 
formance the applause was deafening. The child was called 
back to the stage again and again until Mr. Hertz, casting 
all rules of orchestral etiquette to the four winds, beck- 
oned Louis Persinger, Yehudi’s teacher, to take his place at 
the piano and accompany him for his extra numbers which 
amounted to seven. Even after that it was with the great- 
est reluctance that the people finally left the auditorium. 


Surely, this occasion will go down into the musical annals 
of San Francisco. 
Yehudi Menuhin will leave San Francisco shortly, going 


will continue his study of 
saye. C.. 3L.°A. 


directly to Belgium where he 
the violin under Eugene Ys 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGELEs, CaL.—The second Sunday afternoon popu 
lar concert at the Philharmonic Auditorium and given by 
the Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Henry Rothwell 
was presented before an unusually large audience. It began 
with Weber’s Oberon Overture, which the orchestra gave an 


unusually clear cut interpretation. The applause was en 
thusiastic and prolonged. Then followed the Suite: from 
Tsar Saltan, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. This fascinating num- 


Rich in thematic contrasts it was 
Rothwell received several curtain 
calls for his splendid work. The final number, the Strauss 
Don Juan, full of the joy of life and youthful spirit, made 
a great impression. The soloist of the afternoon was Phy!l- 
lida Ashley, pianist. She was new Angeles, and her 
offering was Paderewski’s concerto for the piano, in a 


ber received an ovation. 
superbly played and Mr. 


to Los 


minor, op. 17, which, like the Tsar Saltan Suite, was never 
played before in Los Angeles. It proved brilliant and full 
of popular appeal. Miss Ashley, youthful and charming, is 


beautiful touch, remarkable technic and a 
fine sense of tonal values which held her hearers to the end. 
She showed good judgment in refusing to play an encore and 
spoil the perfect effect of her initial performanee. The 
work of the orchestra on these Sunday afternoons is in 
every respect equal to the regular pair of symphonies, and 
the music played is of as high a grade. 


possessec of a 


November 11, L. E. Behymer presented Amelita Galli 
Curci in her first concert and, on November 16, in her sec- 
ond. She sang .six groups with her usual fine style and 
vocal beauty. Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted, as before, by 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and by Manuel Berenguer, flutist. 


Mr. Samuels gave a group of piano numbers. The house 
was packed and the delightful coloratura was at her best. 
The Wren, by Benedict, was a wonderful bit of ensemble 
work with the flute obligato. 


Kari Aarvold, pianist, gave a recital in Chickering Hall, 


assisted by Chester Watson, tenor. In a program of classics, 
she displayed fine technic, good style and rhythm. The 
singer's offerings were also much appreciated. 

The Timner Quartet, consisting ot Christian Timner, first 
violin; Louis Limonick, second violin; Philip Kaghan, viola, 
and Anna Timner, cello, made its formal public bow in the 


Biltmore Music Room, adding one more to the several fine 
groups of chamber music organizations in Los Angeles. 
Although they have been playing together for over a year, 
the only time they have been heard heretofore was on the 
radio, On their program the Angels Near the Sepulchre was 
particularly interesting, owing to the fact that it was given 
its American premier here. The quartet is sponsored by 
several well known society women and managed by Freder 
icka The audience filled the hall to overflowing. 

Juanita Wray, star of Castles in the Air at the El Capitan 
Theater, received her vocal and dramatic training at the 
Charles Bowes Studios. 

Dudley Powers, cellist, former pupil of 
has won a Juilliard scholarship. 


Grosser. 


Axel 


Simonson, 


Jan Rubini, composer and violin virtuoso, purchased a 
home while here on a concert tour and where he has estab 
lished himself and intends to devote his time to composi 
tion 

The Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club gave Pyg 
malion and Galatea at the Ambassador. 

Under the direction of Paul Francesco Lupo, Achille Por 
casi, Italian composer and conductor, gave a concert at the 
Sunset Canyon Club. Members of the International Artists’ 
Club appeared on the program with him 

Gertrude Childs Huntington, soprano, has returned from 
Europe where she coached with Gabrielle La Pierre and 


sang in many concerts. 

The Bronson Singers gave their first program November 
17, at Music Arts Hall. 

More than 200 members of the International Artists’ Club 
were present in costume at the theater party given in honor 
of Amelita Galli-Curci, by Sidney Grauman at the Egyptian 
Theater. L. E. Behymer and Paul Francesco Lupo, presi 
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dent, of the International Artists’ Club, arranged a reception 
at the theater earlier in the evening. Many of the city’s nota- 
bles were present. 

Marguerite Bitter, concert pianist, pupil of the late Brahms 
van den Berg and Will Galloway, has won a Juilliard schol- 
arship. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, is soloist for the first concert of 
the Hollywood Community Orchestra, Jay Plowe, conductor. 

Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, is in Los Angeles 
for her concert. 

Blanche Ebert Seaver, local composer, had several of her 
songs accepted by John McCormack when he was here re- 
cently, and he is using them on his programs, Calling Me 
Back to You, still in manuscript form, and Just for To-day 
sa among those chosen, 

The second pair of symphony concerts presented by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter Henry Rothwell, 
proved exceptionally interesting. A program, already satis- 
fying in orchestral numbers, was augmented by the ‘charm- 
ing Mary Lewis, soprano, as guest soloist, The orchestra’s 
chief offering was the Borodine Symphony No. 2 in B minor, 
played for the first time at these concerts. Under the Roth- 
well baton, it displayed rhythmic vigor and tonal qualities, a 
powerful breadth and sweep that held the audience spell- 
bound. Rothwell was recalled several times at its finish. 
The Rachmaninoff Vocalise, op. 34, No. 14, which opened 
the second half of the program, was new to Los Angeles. 
It was interesting and harmonious, showing skillful develop 
ment of small thematic material. The stringed instruments 
were particularly effective in this number, showing growth 
over last season in tonal breadth and depth. The woodwinds 
were excellent i the last number, Wagner's Prelude to Die 
Meister Singer. Mary Lewis gave as her .first number an 
aria from the Marriage of Figaro, Mozart. Although light 
in quality, her tone production was practically flawless, her 
phrasing and diction noticeably fine. She sang with a free 
dom and grace that, coupled with her youth and beauty, won 
her hearers from the start. She received ovation upon ova 
tion and banks of flowers. Her second number, Charpen 
tier’s Depuis le Jour, from Louise, was particularly happy in 
its effect. 

L. E. Behymer presented Amelita Galli-Curci, coloratura, 
in recital at the Philharmonic Auditorium. As usual when 
Galli-Curci appears, the auditorium was packed. The diva 
achieved an almost unequalled triumph as, with each num 
ber, the demands for encores grew until the number next to 
the final one received no less than four. Mme, Galli-Curci 
was assisted by her husband, Homer Samuels, pianist and 
composer, who played a group of solos and also accompanied 
her, and by Manuel Berenguer, flutist. 

Odali Careno, Russian Opera singer, whose undeniably 
beautiful voice and ‘artistry are drawing crowds to the Or 
pheum, is admittedly traveling under a nom de guerre. Her 
identity has not yet been discovered. 

The Municipal Auditorium at Santa Monica was the scene 
of the first concert given of a series of three by the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, led by Walter Henry Rothwell, under 
the auspices of the Santa Monica Woman's Club, May 
Levengood, lyric soprano, was the soloist of the evening 
She received hearty applause and many flowers. The or 
chestra played the No. 2 Borodine Symphony ; Rachmani- 
noff’s Vocalise, op. 34, No. 14, and Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio 
Italien. The orchestra played to a packed auditorium. 

Pryor Moore presented his concert orchestra in recital at 
the Biltmore Ballroom. He was assisted by Harriet Hen 
derson, soprano, and Walter Kuns, cornetist. Mrs. Harriet 
Rauch, accompanied Miss Henderson. The ensemble work 
was well carried throughout the program. Juan Aguilar, the 
pianist of the organization, presented an original composition, 
a piano solo with the orchestra entitled Consuelo, which was 
very pleasing. Kuns’ cornet solo was admirably played. 

The studios of Ruth and Charles Bowes have developed 
an interesting method of their own in presenting operatic 
students in recital. 

Abby de Avirett has opened a professional pianist’s class 

The Zoellners opened their ninth Los Angeles season at 
the Biltmore. 

Frederick Herrman, 
giotti during the summer, 
winter, 

Frances Arnold Greenwood gave a lecture recital on Ori 
ental music. A Japanese woman playing the Koto was a 
feature. 

Ethel O'Neil has returned to Paris, 

Hortense Barnhart-Jones is visiting 
Angeles. 

Alice A. Cullen is to give 
talks on Music 


who has been coaching with Brag 
will give a series of recitals this 


taking pupils with her 

her parents in Los 
a series Of musical causeries, 
Throughout the Ages. B. L. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Amelita Galli-Curci appeared at Meany 
under the auspices of the Women’s Fed 
eration of the University of Washington. As is always true, 
Mme. Galli-Curci attracted a capacity audience. Her 
ing artists were Homer Samuels and Manuel Berenguer 

The first of the Olympic Morning Musicales took place on 
November 1, in the Spanish ballroom. Sponsored by Cecilia 
Augspurger-Schultz, these musicales promise to be the most 
popular of the season’s musicales. Marcel Grandjany was 
presented in his third Seattle appearance, and left his audi 
ence eagerly awaiting the return of this splendid harpist 

October 21 marked the initial appearance of Louise Homer 
before a Seattle audience. She was presented by Marjory 
Cowan, local representative of the Wolfsohn Bureau 

The Ladies’ Musical Club String Quartet, an organization 
composed entirely of members of the local Musical Club, 
gave the first of a series of winter concerts at the Olympic, 
November 3. This marks the beginning of the third year 
of existence for this splendid organization and the program 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hall, November 1, 


assist 


was one of excellent musical character, given a delightful 
interpretation. The personnel of the organization includes 
Margaret Lang, violin; Helen Sherman, violin; Louise Ben 


ton Oliver, viola, and Iris Canfield, cello. 

John Hopper, pianist and member of the faculty of the 
Cornish School, appeared as soloist before the Women’s 
Musical Club of Vancouver, B. C., November 3, playing a 
program devoted to compositions by living composers. 

Louise Van Ogle, lecturer, member of the University. of 
Washington and Cornish School faculties, gave a lecture on 
Brahms, the Man and His Works, as the first of the series 
being offered by the Musical Arts Society. Mrs. Van Ogle 
knew Brahms personally and was able to give a personal 
touch which made the lecture exceedingly fascinating and 


helpful. 
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Columbia University 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Steinway Hall 113 West 67th. Street New York 
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Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter 
Henry 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 


13 East 
N. Y. 





Management: New York 
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Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 
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On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 
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re only by 
niment 





Phone Nevins 1091 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under i baton, was excellent. 
Signed) Eaxst Von Domwanyt.’ 











LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA-—ORATORIO 
Management: R. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 
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JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”"—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 


RUTH DAVIES xvi 


PIANIST- 
TEACHER 
Especial attention given to beginning students 
Studio: Hotel Wellington, Seventh Ave. at Fifty-Fifth St. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished with 
out charge by correspondence or in personal 


interviews 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Harold Samuel’s London Bach Week 


Lonpon.—One of the big events of the London musical 
season thus far has been the Harold Samuel Bach Week in 
\colian Hall. For the fifth time this intrepid pioneer has 
held audiences under his spell for six consecutive days with 
the works of the master whom he set out to popularize many 
Jefore he started Bach was a “veritable bogey 
people out of ten,” as the dean of London critics 
today, thanks to Harold Samuel, he is the com 
draws of his own power, irrespective of th 


years ago 
to nine 
puts it; 


poser 


one 
who 
interpreter 
directly, by his own playing, has Samuels fur 
thered this new enjoyment of Bach, but also by his influence 
and it is an open secret that Sir Henry Wood, the 
eminent conductor, has taken a leaf from his book with the 
result that the famous Promenade Concerts nowadays feature 
a generation ago they featured Tschaikowsky. 


Not only 


on others, 


Bach as 

Samuel's own Bach week has now become an annual in 
stitution, without which the season would not be complete. 
He has developed his own audience—an audience that com 
pletely fills the hall—and there is an intimacy, an informality 
about the atmosphere that does not exist in any ordinary 
recitals. His listeners have come to love Bach and to wait 


HAROLD SAMUEL 
celebrated Bach specialist, who plays works of other com 
posers just as well, too, but is seldom permitted to. There 
has just been a London Samuel Bach Week and New York 
will soon have one. Behind Mr. Samuels is a promising 
young pupil of his, Howard Ferguson. 


for the dear familiar things, and to ask for them when they 
are not officially on the program. When he begins the C 
minor Prelude and Fugue from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord as an encore there is the same wave of joyful 
recognition as when another pianist plays the familiar prelude 
of Rachmaninoff. 

Again, as in previous years, the great corner-stones of 
the week were the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, the Gold 
berg Variations and the Italian Concerto. Between them 
partitas, suites, French and English, Toccatas, Preludes, and 
Fugues are distinguished with great discretion and _ taste, 
with an element of “novelty” every year, so that the audiences 
now knows from Samuel virtually the whole of Bach's piano 
music. As a feat of memory alone, this is perhaps the most 
stupendous of our day. 

Again the critics have been unanimous and almost lyrical 
in their praise. “No pianist has played Bach better,” says 
the Daily Chronicle, and “his Bach playing has a place of its 
own in the world of music” is the summing up of the Daily 
Mail. Times, Telegraph—all the great papers—echo these 
sentiments without a voice of dissent. And, vulgar as the 
observation may be, these Bach weeks “pay” in the material 
sense. Figures talk, and for the last five years, Samuel's 
Bach weeks have netted a four-digit figure in London town 

When Samuel first got the idea of a Bach recital, his 
friends, even his manager, tried to discourage him. They 
warned him that the loss would be great. They .are less 
cocksure about their prophesies today! Z 


Ljungkvist Students Win Praise 


Olga Johnson, soprano, appeared in recital in Brattleboro, 
Vt., on October 29. She was warmly received and pleased 
her large audience with a delightful rendition of a well 
chosen program, responding with many encores. The local 
papers commented on the excellent development of her voice. 

Wilhelmine Fiebke, soprano, was engaged to appear under 
the auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary of Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J., on November 10. She sang several 
groups of songs, winning spontaneous applause from an 
enthusiastic audience. The criticisms were exceedingly 
favorable as to her sound tone production and interpretative 
ability. 


Carlsruhe Acclaims Klenau 


CarLsSRUHE.—Paul von Klenau, noted Danish composer 
conductor, made his first appearance here as a symphonic 
leader with enormous success. He had been especially invited 
to conduct his own symphonic poem, Hampstead Heath 
(Bank Holiday), which. has previously been heard and .ac- 
claimed in all European music centers. The balance of the 
program included another novelty, Hans Gal's Overture to a 
Marionette Play, and Bruckner’s fifth symphony. This was 
not Klenau’s first appearance as conductor at. Carlsruhe. 
He has been here before to direct his ballet. . Little Ida's 
Flowers, which is one of the most frequently ‘performed and 
most successful ballets of the last decade. PR. 


1926 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww with a VERITABLE , MASTER IDEA 
° behind them. See “The Practical Psy- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. hone 1457 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegle Hall 


December 9, 





Tel. Circle 0737 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Voice Builder and Coach 
Studio Apartment 


HARRIET 
FOS N Ee 251 West 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VINCENT V. 
246 HUNTINGTON A BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING = =" Da Banger! um 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 65th St., New York 


Kemeus BELLAMANN #8 


LIEBLING 
ecializes in Voice Placemen 
Studio: 200 West” 67th Street, New York. Phene Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St,, N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 


EDGAR 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not ‘‘Do-re-mi” 
SIGHT SINGING { “ “Intervals” 
** “Numbers” 

















Studio: Tel.: 1787 Circle 


Associate Teacher with 











Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 











Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request. 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 6551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
na on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


enw ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Couniza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covagize will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All I be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courler 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Interesting Milestones in Adamo Didur’s Career 


Adamo Didur has again rejoined the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, following a summer spent mostly in his native 
Poland, where he had some performances in several of his 
favorite roles and also sang with Ganna Walska. Prior to 
that the genial basso, a pillar of the Metropolitan, took part 
in the Baden-Baden Festival under Bodanzky, along with 
some of the other Metropolitan artists 

Last season Mr. Didur sang his usual roles at the Metro 
politan and this season will be no exception. La Cena delle 
Beffe, Le Rossignol and the part of Wotan, which he did 
first at La Scala, were his less familiar ventures to New 
York opera goers. 

Mr. Didur’s career has been a long and brilliant one, al 
though he is now by no means passe, as far as voice and 
popularity are concerned, He made his debut in Italy in a 
small place near Turin—Pinordo—in La Forza del Destino. 
Then he went to Treialio, Padua, Alexandria, Cairo, Rome, 
Rio de Janiero, Messina and for four years starred in War 
saw. Here he was wonderfully received in many of the 
Polish operas, some of which were especially written for 
him. The celebrated dramatist, Slowacki, wrote Mazeppa 
for him. The first time he sang at La Scala was under 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, appearing in such a repertory as Das 
Kheingold (Wotan), Der Freischutz, Pique Dame, The Mar 
riage of Figaro, and other operas. He was there for four 
seasons, during which he sang under Toscanini, Campanini 
and Mugnone. Some of the artists singing at La Scala at 
the same time were Zenatello, Anselmo, Ruffo, De Luca, 
Stracciari and Maria Gay. 

Mr. Didur also sang with signal success for nine seasons 
in succession in Buenos Aires, his associates there being De 
Luca, Stracciari, and Ruffo, and the then young Enrico 
Caruso. That was about twenty-six years ago. Didur’s 
debut was in | Puritani with Bonci and Regina Pinkert; 
the latter incidentally a cousin of Joseph Landau, one of 
Didur's oldest friends, and Bonci was at that time enjoying 
tremendous success in the South American city when Caruso 
came along, The public at first did not receive the younger 
tenor with any great enthusiasm, but by the end of that 
first season Caruso had captivated everyone. 

According to Didur, Caruso’s greatest success was in the 
Queen of Sheba and his price per month was 12,000 lires 
while Bonci’s was 5,000 a performance. But the second 
season Caruso received 40,000 lires a month and the following 
one 60,000. About that time Mocchi began his performances 
at the Colon, with Chaliapin engaged for half the season and 
Ruffo, who opened the first season, singing the entire season 
at a fee of F000 lire a performance. Chaliapin was paid 
10,000 a performance and scored an instantaneous success 
because of the power and beauty of his yoice, which easily 
filled the enormous opera house. The public, at first, was 
reluctant about passing judgment on Chaliapin because he 
was so high priced, but the basso soon won them over 

Didur, however, who was an old favorite, did not suffer 
in comparison, and the night following Chaliapin’s first ap 


ADAMO DIDUR 


from a sketch printed in the Critica of Buenos Aires 


pearance in Mefistofele, the opera was repeated with Didur 
in the role, the Polish basso being such a unanimous favorite 
by that time. After the opera, he was escorted by an en- 
thusiastic crowd of admirers to his hotel. Then, following 
his South American success, Didur returned for six seasons 
to Russia, singing in the large opera houses there. He next 
appeared for three seasons at Covent Garden with Melba, 
Garden, Battistigi and others. He had great success, par- 
ticularly in Faust. The first time he sang Mefistofele in 
London was with John MeCermack and Melba. Then came 
other performances in Trieste, Bologna, Ferrari, Palermo, 
Paris, ete. 

Mr. Didur is entering his twentieth season with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company and “still going strong,” although 
he says he has one ambition—that is to be able to sing at 
least once in the new opera house. Let us hope he will be 
with the company for many years to come! Old in experi 
ence Didur is still young in years and much beloved by all 
those associated with him. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Elsie Janis, musical comedy star 
and impersonator of famous people, with Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto: Robert Steele, baritone; Lauri Kennedy, cellist, 
and Dorothy Kennedy, pianist, with Albert King, accom- 
panist for Miss Janis, appeared before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience in the Municipal Auditorium as the sec- 
ond attraction of the Mildred Gates Auditorium Series 
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Signora Vernati (née Tetrazzini) 


The charming young lady shown on page 17 is no other than 
Luisa Tetrassini, famous coloratura soprano, as she appeared 
when she sang at what was then St, Petersburg in the sea 
son of 1898-99, The photograph was presented by her a few 
years ago to Mme. Aurelia Arimondi, well known vocal 
teacher in Chicago, who was a colleague of Mme. Tetrazzini 
in those early days. It is inscribed: “To my dear friend, 
Ayrelia Arimondi, in remembrance of the little page of St. 
Petersburg, With love, Loutsa Tetrassini.” Above one sees 
how Mme. Tetrazzini looks today, twenty-eight years later, 
with her new husband, whom she married in Florence the 
other day 

Recalls and encores were necessary after the appearance of 
each artist. Immediately upon the arrival of the company 
in San Antonio, Miss Janis was given an informal reception 
by members of the American Legion. At the concert, two 
soldiers, who had served overseas, presented her with flowers, 
and during the intermission in the evening she made some 
remarks to the soldiers in the hospitals who were tuned in 
by telephone communication. 

Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano; Ernest Thomas, violinist : 
Mrs. Eugene Staffel, pianist, and Alfred Summer, Mary 
Brendal and Lucille $. Martin, pupils of Mrs. Staffel, gave 
an enjoyable program in the studio of Mrs. Staffel. 

The junior department of the San Antonio Musical Club, 
of which Mrs, Alois Braun is chairman and Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel vice-chairman, met recently and a delightful program 
was given by the youthful members 

Hugh McAmis, municipal organist, was honor guest at a 
luncheon given him by the San Antonio Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists. Frederick King, dean of the local 
chapter, was toastmaster. A design, symbolizing the racky 
uphill path of the organist who strives to the heights of 
success, was the centerpiece which was designed by Dottie 
Kiddle Practice. At the summit was a small figure rabed 
in the gown and hood of a Fellow of the American Guild 
of Organists, bearing many diplomas. 

Mrs. G. Katzenberger and Mrs. L. Grisenbeck were in 
charge of a program on Bach and Mozart, following the 
regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president. The participants were Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, soprano; Mrs. A. M. Fischer, organist; Virginia 
Majewski, violinist; Mrs. Katzenberger, pianist; Mrs, Paul 
Rochs, soprano; Milton McAllister, baritone; Layra and 
Edward Kellar, dancers, and eight school children who pre- 
sented the life of Bach in a short playlet directed by Della 
Donecker. Ss. W 


Orloff for Bagley Musieale 


Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, has been engaged for the 
Bagby Morning Musicale at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on 
December 13. 
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Facts About Florence Wessell 


Florence Wessell, New York vocal teacher, has had an 
interesting career. She came to New York when she was 
very young and studied and sang here for four years pro- 
fessionally, also being a member of the quartet of St. Marks 
Church-in-the-Bowerie. She was also an accomplished 
pianist and played a good deal. Through her own experi- 
ences Mrs. Wessell has become a specialist in tone placement 
and the correction of bad faults. She has had, moreover, 
the added advantage of being associated with many promi- 
nent singers, and through coaching with whom she has gained 
valuable ideas. 

Almost as soon as she began her own otiliaitiiiel work in 
New York, she was entertained by the social set, many of 
whom are listed among her pupils. A big chance in the 
theatrical world came when Henry W. Savage took Gertrude 
Bryan, the young star, to Mrs. Wessell to prepare her for 
the Little Boy Blue production. She was such a success 
that ever since then many of the younger Broadway stars 
have studied with this prominent, yet modest teacher. 

The late Victor Herbert considered Florence Wessell one 
of the best trainers of young girls for the stage. Many of 
the young singers in his light opera, The Only Girl, studied 
with Mrs, Wessell as did the youthful star, Vivian Wessell, 
her own talented daughter. 

Today a large number of the young light opera stars, whose 
work stands out strikingly are Wessell pupils. Mrs. Wessell 
is particularly successful in developing the young voice 
without forcing it, and in her pupils she seems to inspire 


~ OPPORTUNITIES 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 











NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB solicits 
members, If you wish to enlarge your 
present income, here is your opportunity, 
for we will pay you for each member pro- 


cured. Full information by addressing 
“T, R. E.,” care Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FINE MUSICIANS, men and women, will 
be needed for the second term vacancies, 
and for September 1927: Artist Pianists ; 
Directors of Music; Teachers of Voice, 
Violin, Theory, Orchestra; Violin Concert 
players. Send for enrollment blank. The 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 615 New 
Orleans Bank Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 

342 West 56th St. 

15 East Ninth St. 

15 East 38th St. 

At 15 E. 9th, $1,800 lease for unusual studio 
suite, two extra large, connecting studios, one 
smaller room, and new modern bath; seating 
capacity for seventy-five; suitable for combina- 
tion group of teachers, or for club, or resident 
studio; second floor, southern exposure, Fifth 
Avenue buses pass door. 

Also single rooms, two, three, five room studio 
suites, having house-keeping facilities, with 
one or two baths, at moderate rentals. 

Piano studios to rent by the hour at 15 East 38th 
St. Lexington 10125. 
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great confidence. She is also frequently sought to correct 
had speaking voices, although now most of her work is con- 
fimed to the development of the singing voice, rather than 
coaching. 

Mrs. Wessell has made an extensive study of concert 
programs and her artist-pupils have been praised for their 
taste in selecting interesting programs. Among these are 
Emily Rosevelt, young American soprano, who is rapidly 
coming into her own, and Helen O'Shea, a less well-known 
simger perhaps, but one whose voice and natural charm 


should take her well along the road to success. 
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a to letters received in this department are published 

tly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 

lis tation of space are responsible for any delay. e letters are 
@aswered seriatim. 


CoMPLAINTS 


B.—Do you think your teacher is entirely to blame 
he he getting you a public career after the short time 
‘you have stutied? Do you not know how many years it 
takes to fit yourself for a career. Why blame your teacher 
if you have only studied a couple of years? You have much 
to learn on the subject if that is your idea of the length of 
time that should be given to study. Think of the eight, ten, 
and more years that were considered necessary to acquire 
van education in music before the desired opportunity came 
to commence real work! <A prima donna who began her 
work with the elder Lamperti when seventeen, made her 
debut at twenty-seven, after ten years of arduous study. 
But she made a success, a brilliant success. She knew her 
operas, knew them thoroughly. There was no doubt about 
her success after all the years of hard study, particularly 
as she possessed a voice, personality, good looks and charm 
You selected your teacher because you expected she could 
give you the best tuition for your needs. Why not believe 
that all has been good for you? Finding fault does not 
get you anywhere. Go ahead and study hard and seriously 
You must learn much besides just learning to sing. There 
are languages to be acquired, also a knowledge of the history 
of music, etc. You will find you cannot learn too much 
about your selected vocation. 

REPERTORY 

M. A.—If you are expecting to obtain a position in an 
opera company, you will find it necessary to know quite a 
number of operas in advance. The exact egg cannot 
be given, as it depends upon so many conditions. You know 
that a prima donna may have as many as thirty operas in 
her repertory. Not that she has that number when she 
first commences her career, but gradually she acquires them; 
all of them must be ready for performance at almost a 
moment's notice. For a concert career you must have a 
long list of “pieces” to select from. Programs must be 
varied to suit different conditions. It may well be that a 
special song becomes identified with your work, and your 
audiences expect to hear it at least as an encore, if it is 
not on the program, but of course that is the result of your 
success. It does not happen in the earliest stages of your 
career. If you are coaching with someone for operatic 
work it ought to be easy for you to find out how many 
operas you must know, or how much of a repertory is 
needed for concert work. Your singing teacher should be 
able to tell you something about your needs for a public 
career. 
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posed of his own works. Born in Roumania, Professor 
Cuclin studied in Paris with Castaldi and D'Indy. Philosophy 
attracted the very young musician and he became the founder 
of the vast science of Musical Aesthetics, connecting the 
laws of musical elements, facts and forms with the laws of 
psychology and life. Professor Cuclin as composer has a 
large number of works to his credit, including four operas, 
symphonies and many chamber music works, as well as com- 
positions in smaller form. He is also widely known in his 
native country as a writer. 


Godowsky Playing in Africa 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, has been ning the last few 
weeks in Paris, accompanied by Mrs. Godowsky and their 
daughter, Dagmar. Mr. Godowsky was to have played dur 
ing November in German cities and in Scandinavia, but ill 
ness, from which he is now completely recovered, compelled 
him to postpone those engagements until later. On No 
vember 28 he went to the Riviera to rest for a short time 
and before sailing for Marseilles for a month of travel in 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. During the month of Decem 
ber he will play in Algiers, Bone, Constantine, Oran, Tunis, 
Fez, Rabat, Marrokesh and Casablanca, sailing then for 
Sicily, to spend Christmas at Palermo. Be ‘ginning in Janu 
ary he will be especially busy, playing first in Austria and 
Germany, then, during February and March in England, 
France, and Belgium. He has been invited by the Russian 
government to make a tour in that country in April but the 
negotiations are not quite settled as yet. The government 
has offered him a private car for transportation and living 
purposes, a complete retire of attendants, and guarantee a 
large sum for ten concerts. Mr. Godowsky expects to re 
turn to America next May, and during the season of 1927-28 
will concertize extensively in this country for the first time 
in several years, 


Braggiotti to Visit South Again 

Isidore Braggiotti spent the summer in Los Angeles con 
ducting a master class. On his return trip he stopped for a 
three weeks’ class in Texarkana, Arkansas, a border city of 
about thirty thousand. Here he was under the management 
of a former pupil, Helen Ruffin Marshall, and taught a 
class of thirty pupils, gave auditions to fifty more and also 
delivered a course of six lectures on the appreciation of 
opera. The maestro was delighted with the character of 
the Southern voice he found there and also with the work 
done. He plans to make a yearly trip. He was accompanied 
East by several students, who will study in Boston with 
him this winter. Texarkana is pleased with the great suc 
cess of this first master class in this part of the world and 
hopes to make the future classes doubly successful. Several 
teachers from surrounding towns both in Arkansas and 
Texas took advantage of the unusual opportunity and much 
interest in musical activities was created 


Tudor Davies Triumphs as Cavaradossi 
LreDs, ENG The feature of the British National Opera 
Company’s performance of Puceini’s Tosca was the Cava 
radossi of the Welsh tenor, Tudor Davies. Not only did he 
win all hearts by the beauty of his voice, but also he acted and 
sang with true passion” as the leading paper, the Yorkshire 
Post, put it. “His rendering of the beautiful aria, When 
the Stars were shining brightly,” says another critic, “was 

one of the pleasures of the evening.” met 


Fourth Biltmore Musicale 


The fourth program of the Biltmore Morning Musicales 
will be held on December 17, at eleven o'clock, in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore. Maria Mueller, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Louis Graveure, 
tone, and Benno Rabinoff, will be featured 
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devotes much space to this recital, giving a complete sketch 
of organist Farnam, and noting ‘the entire program. The 
following American composers were repre sented on his pro- 
‘ram: Harvey B, Gaul, H. L. Baumgartner and Eric 
amarter. May L’Estrange Turnbull, well known musi 
| amateur, did much to make the affair a success 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 
Providence, R. I.—One of the principal musical events 
luled this season took place when Feodor Chaliapin and 
ompany appeared in the Rhode Island Auditorium in 
Barber of Seville. There was a large audience and 
( haliapi in the role of Don Basilio, was flawless. Elvira 
De Hildago was the Rosina and she sang and acted the part 
vhtfully. After her rendering of the famous Una Voce 
Foot Fa there was thunderous applause and she shared 
the hy nors of the evening with Chaliapin. The rest of the 
as satisfactory and the orchestra, though small, played 
under the leadership of Eugene Plotnikoff. 
lavier Ensemble, organized last year by Mme. Avis 
harbonnell, gave its first concert this season at the 
1f Mrs. George St. J. Sheffield. An interesting 
was given. Adele Durrant Kean, mezzo-soprano, 
joist. The second concert was given on the same 
he soloist being Barbara Smith, cellist 
iritz Me Ichior, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
first Providence appearance in the Rhode 
Is] Auditorium under the auspices of the Providence 
Music League. Mr. Melchior was in good voice and ren 
dered a program of songs and operatic arias with fine taste 
ni ity of voice. Included in his numbers was an aria 
Turandot 
under the 
1 of Organists, was given at dt 
Williams, organist and choirmaster of the 
Monday Evening Musical Club gave the 
ly musicale in its club room in the Lauderdale Build 
ing An enjoyable program was given in charge of Ruth 
rripp, by Ruth Moulton and Lorraine Johnson, violinists ; 
vara Smith, cellist; Gwendolyn G, Strahahan, soprano; 
jorie A, Atkinson, contralto, and Harriet E. Mac 
, pianist G. F. Hi. 
San Francisco, Cal. Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Tampa, Fla.—The Municipal Auditorium was 
opened by the Thalians presenting The Lovely Galatea, 
under the artistic direction of Charles Fleming. 
fampa has taken an important step in her musical pro 
gress in eng Joseph Sainton to supervise the musical 
Under Mr. Sainton’s direction, 
the municipal chorus gave its first concert recently before 
\ high musical standard was maintained 
out and excellent ensemble for the short period of 
Haydn Gunter, a violinist of marked attainment, 
a recent valued acquisition to musical circles of this 
first public appearance here and was enthusi- 
(ther local artists assisting on this pro 
Mmes. Frank Dunham, soprano; Naomi Shaw, 
Tracey Grey, soprano; Harry Slichter, and 
Hampton; Messrs. Humphreys and Phil 
lark, tenors; John Philip Shaddick, baritone; Homer 
oore, baritone; Earl Bretz, baritone, and Conrad Murphree 
id Helen Warford accompanists. 
rhe first symphony orchestra in the state has been or 
ganized in this city under Mr. Sainton’s direction. Tampa 
justly proud of the first offering from that organization, 
beautiful program given on November 7. Giuseppe Mar 
Rossi, baritone, and Phillip Gordon, pianist, were the 
ists, adding and artistry to a program which was 
varmly received by an audience of discriminating listeners 
his was the first of a series of six monthly concerts. A 
minal fee was charged for school children, many of whom 
symphony concert for the first time. 
The Tampa Music Festival Association gave the first of 
high class artist recitals on November 6, pre 
a quartet of well known singers: Marie Sundelius, 
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Julia Claussen, Rafaelo Diaz and Arthur Middleton. They 
presented a beautiful program and were given enthusiastic 
response by the music lovers of Tampa. To Mrs. Warran 
Churchill belongs the credit of forming the Music Festival. 
Mrs. Churchill has been a resident of Tampa for only a 
few months, but her strong desire and assiduous efforts to 
bring to Tampa only the best in music and artists of the 
first water, has. crystalized in the Tampa Music Festival 
Association. M. M. S 

Wichita, Kans.—Lambert Murphy, tenor, opened the 
season for the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, with a 
song recital on November 6, in the York Rite Auditorium. 
Leith Stevens was the splendid accompanist. 

Susie Ballinger Newman, head of the piano department 
of the Friends University School of Music, was one of the 
judges in a piano contest held on November 5, at the first 
annual meeting of the Progressive Series Music Teachers’ 
Association of Central Kansas. Later in the day, Mrs. 
Newman and Otto L. Fischer, head of the piano department 
of the Wichita Municipal University, played several solos. 
Grace Baker Shanklin, of the Friends School, gave a demon 
stration of the progressive method of piano class teaching 
at the meeting. 

The Three Arts Conservatory, Paul H. Polk, president, 
held an open house reception in their studios, on November 
7, for all students, their parents and friends. An informal 
program was presented during the afternoon Say eS 


Soder-Hueck Radio Concert Hour 


radio concert hours presented 
hy Ada Soder-Hueck, coach, voice builder, and representa 
tive of artists, held every Monday evening over station 
WOR, took place, November 6. By popular request, Anna 
Reichl, lyric soprano, and Joseph Hempelmann, tenor, again 
united in a joint program of songs, and duets. The 
their last radio recital, on November 15, 
popularity, and the enthusiastic letters 
event induced Mme. Soder-Hueck to 
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Fontainebleau Schools Incorporated 

rhe Fontainebleau Fine Arts and Music Schools Asso 
ciation has been incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. Walter Damrosch has been elected its first 
president; the vice-presidents will be Whitney Warren, 
Ernest Peixotto and Francis Rogers. The various Amer 
ican committees for the enrolment of students will continue 
to function independently of each other. Francis Rogers 
remains chairman of the Music School. 


Louise Loring in Demand 
Loring, soprano, “one of the most talked of finds 
Chicago Civic Opera Association,” is in demand 
a aati int announcements will be forthcoming 
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BushsLane. 


‘THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 


Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 
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e Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
=== PIANQO==== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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W I N G ae ‘ A N O | it lone anal Tac Modlenite tn Price 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 


PIANO 


StudioDelighttul 


Davenport ~Tve cacy P me baveM Grey New Yorks 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 













STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 









Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


















Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 
known. 


the world has ever 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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Established 1864 


NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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A.B.Chase 


Americas Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 


. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Offices: NORWALI 


OHIO 
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Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 


623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear 
You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played 
It rp € t b ful in t 1 pr 
sion, so unquest aly 1 , that I r 
understand wh th Aut leads th player 
world. 
5 y 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


New York 


629 West 50th Street 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 








Henry Hadley 
IN THE BOHEMIAN CLUB GROVE DURING THE MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL 


DR. HADLEY HAS JUST COMPLETED AN ENTIRE ORIGINAL MUSICAL SCORE FOR THE NEXT VITAPHONE 
PICTURE WITH JOHN BARRYMORE AND DOLORES COSTELLO IN THE PRINCIPAL ROLES. 
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